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The A. G. A. Rate Service 


WING to the increased number of changes in gas rate schedules 

throughout the country and the consequent desire of member com- 
panies to be fully informed at all times of such developments, the A.G.A. 
Rate List has been superseded by the new A.G.A. Rate Service. This is pub- 
lished in loose leaf form and supplementary sheets will be issued frequently 
throughout the year incorporating changes in gas rate schedules. This new 
Rate Service should therefore reflect at all times the actual gas rates in effect 
throughout the country. 


The A.G.A. Rate Service contains the following information: 


1. Gas rates in effect on January 1, 1933, together with data on kind 
and heating value of gas supplied in practically every community 
in the United States and its Possessions, Canada and Newfoundland. 


to 


Complete list of gas companies with names of communities supplied 
by each company. 


3. List of gas companies having special rates for water heating. 
4. List of gas companies having special rates for house heating. 
5. A tabulation showing all communities in which therm rates are now 


in effect and the names of companies serving such communities. 


This new Rate Service includes more than 500 pages of accurate, com- 
plete and up-to-date information relative to gas rates throughout the coun- 


try. 
Subscription price: To members, $5.00 per year; to non-members, $10.00 
per year. One subscription to the Rate Service, including supplements to be 


issued during the year, will be sent without charge to the accredited delegate 
of each member company upon request. 
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Tribute to Science 
































. IGHT view of South Stairway, Hall of Science Court at A Century 
of Progress Exposition. Recent advances in illumination now make it 
possible to enrich architectural designs with indirect, non-glaring 
lighting effects. The walls of the building are bathed in great masses 


of vivid reds, blues and yellows. 
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Picture Commemorates 
First Display of Gas in America 


OMMEMO- 
RATING 
the first public dis- 
play of gas light- 
ing in the United 
States, which took 
place in 1816 in 
Peale’s Museum, 
Baltimore, Md., a 
group of individ- 
uals, associations 
and companies in 
various parts of the country, collabo- 
rated in having a suitable memorial 
prepared; a painting depicting this 
event, which has been placed in the 
Municipal Museum. The Baltimore 
committee which had charge of this 
commission was composed of Dr. Wil- 
bert J. Huff, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and Charles C. Krausse, of The 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore. 

To mark the hanging of the canvas, 
Alexander Forward, managing director 
of the American Gas Association, ad- 
dressed a group of friends of the Mu- 
seum at the unveiling, which took 
place April 28. The ceremony was 
held in the same room in which oc- 
curred Rembrandt Peale’s demonstra- 
tion and exhibition. 

“By reason of Rembrandt Peale’s 
display of the new illuminant in this 
very building, he was largely instru- 





Alexander Forward 


mental in giving Baltimore the honor 
of having the first gas company in this 
country,” Major Forward told his audi- 
ence. ‘Following the issuance of the 
municipal ordinance on June 17, 1816, 
the company was incorporated early 
the following year—February 5, 1817 
—Rembrandt Peale being named 
among its founders. 

“I can assure you that its memory 
and the historic interest in the part it 
played when the gas light was aborn- 
ing occupy an important place in the 
archives of the gas industry,” the 
speaker added. Continuing, he said: 

“It therefore seems singularly fit- 
ting, so many years after Rembrandt 
Peale advertised, June 13, 1816, ‘the 
gas lights by which my saloon of 
paintings is now illuminated’ that we 
should be gathered together to unveil 
these commemorative paintings. They 
speak for themselves and portray with 
artistry and fidelity the genesis and 
growth of an industry today furnish- 
ing continuous and essential service 
to nearly sixteen million customers in 
home, business and factory. 

“Before my title, ‘The Early History 
of Gas in America’ was assigned, I had 
thought of ‘Light in Dark Places.’ I 
think they might well be combined for 
when man began to develop and en- 
joy the resources of this planet, he 
found himself in a world of beauty by 
day but plunged in impenetrable dark- 


ness by night. It is true of course 
that twilight provided a kind of no- 
man’s land to bridge the otherwise 
abrupt gap, and that the moon and 
the stars, when unobscured, served to 
more than ‘make darkness visible.’ But 
the genus homo does not possess the 
animal ability of seeing readily in the 
dark and he was irked at the loss of 
so many precious hours. Characteris- 
tically he set to work to improve upon 
nature and provide substitutes for the 
apparent oversight. Nothing has ever 
been too great and nothing too small 
for his ambition. His tastes have been 
catholic and all-embracing, from im- 
proving on nature by advertising bill- 
boards on the beautiful hills to oint- 
ments and lotions for feminine pul- 
chritude—gilding the lily, as it were. 


Result of Long Study 


“The most commonly used early 
substitutes for daylight, and very crude 
and inefficient most of them must have 
been, were flaming torches, whale oil 
lamps, candles and kerosene oil lamps. 
Cleaning and trimming, the necessity 
for keeping fuel supplies on hand, to- 
gether with smoke and offensive com- 
bustion odors, along with a very defi- 
nite fire hazard all served to create a 
growing demand for a superior light- 
ing service. Conditions were ripe for 
prompt acceptance of such an agent; 
in the little Cornish town of Redruth 
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The painting, in the form of an over-mantel decoration, was executed by R. McGill Mackall of Baltimore. It is in three panels, with the 
large central painting portraying Rembrandt Peale exhibiting gas lighting as a curiosity which illuminated his saloon of paintings. This 
exhibition in 1816 drew thousands of interested spectators, and the public approval led to the formation, of the first gas lighting company 


in America 


Old records were searched to ascertain the appearance of the original lighting fixture and the costumes of Baltimore of that day. The lights 
in regular intervals were borne on a large ring suspended from the ceiling, which was referred to as a “ving beset with gems of light” in 


destiny had marked the creator of a 
new industry. Harking back to one 
of our much told stories, there in 1792 
William Murdoch experimenting with 
gas made by distilling bituminous coal, 
attempted to cap a gas flame with his 
wife’s thimble. Punctured with many 
small holes from the eye of the sewing 
needle a simple but effective illumi- 
nating flame resulted. In appearance 
it resembled the inverted claw of a 
game cock and served as a model for 
the first gas burner, known as the cock- 
spur burner. Light was obtained from 
hot luminous particles of carbon which 
in turn were derived from the decom- 
position of the rather complex hydro- 
carbon gases of which gas made from 
coal largely consists. 

“For nearly two hundred years prior 
to the momentous application made by 
Murdoch, the alchemists, pseudo-scien- 
tists and great research workers of the 
day had given much of their time to 
studying the production of flame. In 
the light of the knowledge we now 
have, as compared with the paucity of 
their information regarding the various 
sciences it is clear that Murdoch, along 
with his immediate predecessors and 
contemporaries were great technicians 
as well as men of vision. Of that 
illustrious company of men of genius, 
van Helmont, the Belgian, gave our 


Peale’s advertisements of that day 


product its name ‘gas’ in 1609; Boyle 
enunciated his law of gases in 1662, 
and Dr. Clayton, the English minis- 
ter, made gas from bituminous coal in 
1665. Cavendish, Lavoisier, Priestley, 
of oxygen fame—also the inventor of 
our gas water seal—and many others 
contributed largely to the sound foun- 
dation on which the gas industry is 
built. 

“Samuel Clegg, in 1815, introduced 
one of the greatest adjuncts of the gas 
industry, the meter, which, comic sec- 
tion popular opinion notwithstanding, 
continues to be one of the most amaz- 
ingly accurate and reliable self-operat- 
ing devices. It can only function when 
gas is actually passing through it and 
you will observe was invented just 
one year before Rembrandt Peale’s 
public demonstration. Seventeen years 
later the first gas meter factory in 
America was started by Samuel Hill. 
Where? Why in Baltimore of course! 

“In almost every case the records of 
well-operated and successful gas com- 
panies are inseparably bound up with 
the development of the communities 
they serve, and Baltimore is no excep- 
tion, but rather a shining example. 
The Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Company of Baltimore and 
its antecedents have been in the serv- 
ice of the people of this City since 





1816 and its beginning antedated the 
steam railroad, electricity, the telegraph 
and the telephone. 

“The first trade journal of the 
American gas industry reported in its 
first number, published July 1, 1859, 
that under the presidency of Columbus 
O'Donnell, the Baltimore Company 
had a total length of mains amounting 
to 65 miles, 8200 customers and 1800 
public lamps. 


“Without High-Falutin’ Sophistry” 

“For the year ending December 31, 
1932, the report of stewardship of the 
present company’s responsible officers, 
Messrs. Aldred, Wagner, Cohn, Clarke 
and Schmidt, presents an interesting 
comparison over the intervening 
seventy-three years. The miles of main 
have increased from 65 to 1412 and 
the gas customers from 8200 to 195,- 
087. For almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury this remarkable quintette of ex- 
ecutives has successfully directed the 
affairs of the oldest company in our 
country, and by their works they are 
known. Of the present-day activities 
it might well be said what was edi- 
torially remarked in May, 1860: 

‘'The report is a_ straightforward, 
square-toed document, without any high- 
falutin’ sophistry to befog the reader, 
and commends itself to the entire conf- 
dence of their customers.’ 
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“Here it might prove interesting, 
and perhaps profitable, to turn back a 
few pages of history and examine 
world-wide conditions as well as those 
of the embryo gas industry in 1816. 
In Europe we find— 


“*An era of peace and reconstruction 
had begun; that after a generation of war 
and turmoil France had started on her 
new career of parliamentary government. 
The final settlement of Napoleon’s great 
upheaval of Europe left England fever- 
ish and exhausted. The prolonged finan- 
cial strain of twenty years of war had 
saddled Great Britain with a national 
debt of eight hundred million pounds. Of 
material gain there was little to show. 

““The pressure of the heavy taxes re- 
quired to meet the financial legacies of 
the war was embittered by the general 
distress of the country.’ Taxes on grain 
importation resulted in famine prices and 
‘corresponding tariff restrictions abroad 
kept British markets over-stocked with 
goods.’ 

“Mills and factories had to be shut 
down, while at the same time the labor 
market was glutted with several hundred 
thousand discharged sailors and soldiers. 

“In America the depression of com- 
merce and industry resulting from the 
war with England remained unabated. To 
relieve the situation the Secretary of the 
Treasury, A. J. Dallas, proposed as a 
measure of relief, the chartering of a 
new national bank with increased capital 
and enlarged powers and the readjust- 
ment of the tariff by the imposition of 
higher duties. The bank was chartered 
for twenty-one years with a capital of 35 
million dollars, a portion of the stock 
to be owned by the government and the 
institution to have in its management five 
government directors in a board of 
twenty-five. Late in the year Indiana was 
admitted as the nineteenth state.” 


“So much for a brief glimpse of the 
international picture in 1816. 

“Toward the close of the eighteenth 
century numerous developments oc- 
curred in many countries and widely 
separated cities whereby the possibili- 
ties of manufactured gas became bet- 
ter known. Today we probably would 
classify many as experimental installa- 
tions; most of them were for individ- 
ual applications to homes and fac- 
tories. Winsor in England, LeBon in 
France and David Melville in the 
United States were among the earliest 
who had a definite hand in promoting 
the new project. In London, for ex- 
ample, Winsor gave a public display 
of gas lighting at the Lyceum Theatre 
in 1804; David Melville of Newport, 
Rhode Island, appears to be the first 


to have manufactured gas for illu- 
minating purposes in this country. He 
lighted his home and the street in front 
in 1806. 


Experiment Carefully Watched 

“The great lighting experiment in 
Baltimore was carefully watched by 
other communities which eventually 
followed suit a few years later, Bos- 
ton and New York being next in 
order. As an illuminant for street and 
home lighting gas speedily found it- 
self passing from the novelty and lux- 
uty stage to that of a necessity and 
so another great public utility service 
came into being. For many years vari- 
ous forms of open flame burners were 
employed, functioning on the same 
general principle of the cockspur dis- 
covered by Murdoch. Next came the 
gas Argand, a circular burner modeled 
on the oil Argand. Later, the industry 
adopted a revolutionary development 
in lighting when Bunsen’s blue flame 
burner with Auer’s mantle attached 
became available. About 1890 what 
was later known as the Welsbach In- 
candescent Mantle Burner came along 
at the psychological moment to 
strengthen the hands of an established 
lighting industry just beginning to feel 
the competition of Edison’s new elec- 
tric light. A few years later the in- 
verted shadowless mantle burner was 
introduced to assist in meeting, for a 
time, the seemingly irresistible progress 
of the electric light. 

“There are some who do not con- 
cede that gas for lighting has had its 
day and in many a large European city 
modern high-pressure incandescent gas 
street lighting is a joy to behold and 
of economic interest to its users. But, 
however that may be, the use of gas 
as a heating agent in the Bunsen 
burner to raise to incandescence the 
rare earths (which glow when heated) 
of Auer’s mantle, gave added impetus 
to the use of gas as a fuel. The unit 
of heat became more important than 
the measure of light, and candle-power 
gave way to the B.t.u. Other applica- 
tions of the new fuel, in addition to 
lighting, were speedily made, notably 
that of cooking. As early as 1849 a 
Mr. Ricketts registered the Economic 
Gas Cooking Stove with which, it was 
claimed, a large family ‘might provide 
themselves with fuel for roasting, boil- 
ing, stewing, and broiling, at all 
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hours, without the waste of having to 
maintain a large coal fire constantly 
burning.’ The commentator went on 
to remark ‘we hope at no distant time 
to see a gas cooking stove and gas fit- 
tings, as landlords’ fixtures in the 
humble dwellings of the working pop- 
ulation of our cities and towns, as well 
as contributing to the comforts of the 
mansions of the rich.’ 

“One earnest inquirer in 1859 
sought information concerning the 
cooking of a whole ox by gas. He was 
advised that ‘while it was unusual it 
was not without precedent in that a 
monster joint weighing 535 pounds 
was cooked (1850) in England on a 
dripping pan environed with brick and 
surrounded with 216 jets of gas and 
covered with sheet iron.’ It took five 
hours to roast; to cook this piece of 
beef, he was advised, by an ordinary 
fire would have taken fourteen hours, 
‘a startling fact for hotel keepers to 
consider.’ 

“Having briefly glanced at the pro- 
posed use of gas for the sustenance and 
pleasure of the inner man as envi- 
sioned by the pioneers, it is interesting 
to know that they did not overlook 
his bodily comfort. Frederick Accum 
was an English ‘Operative Chemist’ 
who, in 1815, wrote a treatise on gas 
light. He remarked, ‘from trials made 
on the subject I am enabled to state 
that three Argand’s lamps consuming 
five cubic feet of gas per hour, are 
sufficient to keep a room 10 feet 
Square at a temperature of 55° Fahren- 
heit when the air without doors has a 
temperature of freezing.’ 

“Now I am afraid that a twenty- 
three degree rise in temperature, even 
in a 10-foot room will not appeal to 
those accustomed to demanding a 
home temperature of 70° and up, from 
zero and below outside, nevertheless it 
was a beginning. According to old 
records many others early foresaw the 
use of gas for both incidental and cen- 
tral space heating. Even Winsor, who 
was also the industry’s first promoter, 
included claims in his patent for room 
heating. Other inventions a few years 
later incorporated fundamentally sound 
principles, as for example, the circu- 
lation of gas-heated air currents in 
1833; sufficient interest was aroused 
to warrant starting a gas heating equip- 
ment factory in England. However, 
no really great advances were made 
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here until about 1880 when American 
gas men began to report successful 
trial installations for both manufac- 
tured and natural gas. Progress was 
relatively slow until better equipment 
was designed and among the ‘other 
enterprising companies leading the way 
and showing what can be done’ as re- 
ported in 1923, that of Baltimore was 
included. 


Baltimore First Again 


“Today, gas automatically main- 
tains desired temperature conditions in 
thousands of homes, and in addition 
may keep the summer air cooled and in 
just the right condition of humidity 
for maximum personal comfort. The 
latter is another ‘Baltimore first’ activ- 
ity; in the spring of 1929 there was 
placed, in another place of public as- 
sembly, a theatre in McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, a summer air-condition- 
ing installation. The equipment was 
designed and manufactured in Balti- 
more and gas is the source of energy 
which automatically brings coolness 
and comfort to satisfied audiences. 

“It will be observed that when gas 
was first manufactured it was intro- 
duced as an illuminant and that next 
it was found practicable for use as a 
fuel for cooking and then came its ap- 
plication to space and central house 
heating. But there is still another 
and very important use whereby gas 
found another logical place and that 
curiously enough was reported about’a 
year before the occasion we are cele- 
brating tonight. I refer to the use of 
gas in industry as a source of auto- 
matically controlled heat, smokeless 
and requiring no storage. 

“From small and simple beginnings 
has grown an enormous industry serv- 
ing the peoples of practically all civi- 
lized countries. Last year according to 
the preliminary estimates, the manufac- 
tured gas companies in this country 
alone sold 372,208,100,000 cubic feet 
of gas for use in the home and in- 
dustry, with a value of $411,750,300. 

“Everybody knows that in addition 
to coal gas and carburetted water gas 
there are now available vast quantities 
of natural gas in various parts of our 
country. Modern engineering methods 
have made practicable the transmission 
of natural gas from sources of supply 
frequently many hundreds of miles 


away from its possible utilization, thus 
bringing this valuable fuel into the 
cities of many states. Economics de- 
termine in each locality whether it is 
best to make or import gas. 

“It may be distributed to the cus- 
tomers of the gas companies alone or 
mixed with manufactured gas. In 1932, 
according to the preliminary estimates, 
the total sales of manufactured and 
natural gas in this country amounted 
to approximately 1,748,000,000,000 
cubic feet; the revenue received 
amounted to over 754 million dollars 
($754,280,300). 

“Te must not be assumed however, 
from the growth indicated by the fig- 
ures I have quoted, that the gas in- 
dustry arrived at its present position 
by a fortuitous combination of circum- 
stances. Just as its first uses were in 
direct competition with established 
sources of light, heat and power, so 
has it continuously had to meet various 
forms of competition. In passing, per- 
mit me to invite your attention to the 
fact that I just referred to gas for 
power. Even before gas was well- 
known the internal combustion engine 
was designed; the phenomenon of 
power produced by the controlled and 
properly directed explosion of the air- 
gas mixture was promptly applied. 

“Here gas gave battle to the steam 
engine in much the same manner as 
the electric motor later joined issue 
with the gas engine. Many large gas 
engines are used today, notably in the 
compressor stations along the lines of 
the cross-country pipe systems which 
convey natural gas great distances. 


Succeeds Against Rivals 


“The gas industry has seen about 
as many and complete changes as any 
industry can experience, and has 
adapted itself to all of them. In addi- 
tion to endeavoring to meet the situa- 
tion euphemistically known as ‘com- 
petition for the customer's dollar’ it 
is faced with the efforts of other fuels 
in the home and in industry. Num- 
bered within these ranks are both the 
old and the newer fuels, arrayed in 
solid but unjoined front. The gas in- 
dustry must perforce meet in strenu- 
ous combat the claims of hard and soft 
coal, largely augmented by automatic 
equipment, such as producer gas plants 
for industry, and stokers for the home 
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as well as for the factory. There is 
also the very aggressive attack of the 
oil burner, again in the factory and 
the home, as well as that of other 
liquids which are readily and simply 
converted into gases of high heating 
value. Even our erstwhile competitor, 
and later sister industry, electricity, is 
after some of our business. But the 
gas industry, with great unanimity of 
purpose and singleness of mind, 
presses forward, secure in the faith that 
its cause is founded upon the soundest 
of fundamentals. The highly efficient 
conversion of its raw materials, which 
are the nation’s natural resources, to a 
clean and smokeless fuel; its continu- 
ous distribution right into the cus- 
tomer’s home and factory without ne- 
cessity for advance ordering or storage, 
are great assets. So too is its ease of 
control, manual or automatic as may 
be desired. Aided by clear thinking, 
advertising and sound merchandising 
principles, this great industry has suc- 
ceeded not only in meeting many com- 
petitive attacks, one of which threat- 
ened its very continuance, but has 
more than met the greatest crisis this 
country has ever known. 

“Among its handmaidens is that 
which gave it birth—Research. Re- 
search in production processes, in dis- 
tribution materials and methods, in 
utilization and in rate making, these 
and many others, all have played a 
most important part. Two such de- 
velopments are of popular interest and 
immediate appeal, and one, air con- 
ditioning, I have already mentioned. 
The other is freezing by means of a 
tiny gas flame; an experiment but a 
few years ago, and now in continuous 
operation in thousands of domestic and 
commercial refrigerators. 

“All of this has occurred in an in- 
dustry regulated by governmental au- 
thorities exercising jurisdiction over 
practically all phases of the business, 
including the rate of return and hence 
the cost to the consumer. Very few of 
the competitors of the gas industry 
have any regulation other than that 
which is self-imposed or the result of 
the natural laws of supply and demand. 

“On behalf of the gas industry in 
this country, I pay my tribute to the 
City of Baltimore, the Cradle of the 
American Gas Industry.” 
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INCE history clearly demonstrates 

that California is subject to earth- 
quakes at irregular and infrequent in- 
tervals, gas men are interested in the 
ability of their transmission and dis- 
tribution systems to withstand such 
shocks. 

Seismologists state that the relative 
intensity of the quake of March 10-11, 
1933, is indicated by a figure of eight 
in an arbitrary scale having a maxi- 
mum of twelve, the scale being based 
on observed effects. 

The epicenter of the earth move- 
ment has been located on a southerly 
prolongation of the Inglewood fault 
at a point in the ocean bed about three 
miles southwest of Newport Beach. 

The cities of Compton, Long Beach, 
and Seal Beach suffered the greatest 
structural damage and accompanying 
casualties, presumably because they are 
built on an alluvial deposit of great 
depth. 

A circle drawn with Long Beach as 
a center, with a forty-mile radius, in- 


California Gas Systems 





Photograph No. 1 
View of State Highway a few miles north of Newport Beach, showing earth displacement 


By Arthur F. Bridge 


Vice-President in Charge of Operations 
Southern Counties Gas Company of Calif. 


cludes roughly the area affected by the 
shock, while severe damage was con- 
fined to a fourteen-mile-wide strip ad- 
jacent to the coast line and extending 
from San Pedro to Laguna Beach. 

The total value of gas property in 
the large area mentioned above is ap- 
proximately $124,000,000 and it was 
damaged to the extent of about $132,- 
000, or 0.1%. The gas system in 
Long Beach, which is the only large 
city in the heavily damaged area, is 
valued at $6,000,000, and physical 
damage amounting to about $80,000 
was suffered. The above figures ex- 
clude loss of revenue. There are ap- 
proximately 696,000 gas meters in the 
larger area, of which some 71,000 
were shut off for periods ranging from 
a few hours to eighteen days. 

The following commentary presents 
in condensed form the opinions and 
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observations of several gas engineers 
who supervised the repair work and 
restoration of service. Damage to build- 
ings and similar structures has been 
fully described in various publications, 
hence will be referred to very briefly 
herein. 

As might be expected, screwed 
joints and malleable iron fittings 
proved to be a source of weakness and 
together accounted for most of the 
leaks in both mains and services. Cor- 
poration cocks used at the service con- 
nection to the main were found to be 
a particularly weak link and a great 
many were broken, usually where 
threaded into the main fitting. In re- 
cent years screwed joints and fittings 
have been practically eliminated from 
local underground gas systems and 
superseded by all-welded or brazed 
construction. 

Pipe systems in the area of intense 
shock were undoubtedly subjected to 
considerable strain, as evidenced by 
the fact that where mains ruptured at 
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a joint, in some instances a gap of 
from 3” to 8” remained, and in other 
cases one end of the main was tele- 
scoped into the other by successive 
earth movements. See photograph No. 
2, showing joint of 8” screwed main. 

In spite of these severe stresses no 
buried steel pipe is known to have 
failed except at a joint. Failures of 
welded joints, which predominate in 
the systems affected, were compara- 
tively rare, and practically without ex- 
ception those which did fracture 
showed evidence of defective work- 
manship, usually lack of penetration. 
No failures occurred in welds designed 
to develop the full strength of the pipe. 

An illustration of the last statement 
is given in photograph No. 1, which 
shows a section of the Coast Highway 
near Newport Beach. A 1234” welded 
steel main supplying gas to San Diego 
underlies the shattered roadway in the 
foreground, and although displaced 
vertically and laterally about 214’, was 
undamaged. 

No damage to cast iron gas mains 
was observed, although the footage of 
cast iron is relatively very small. How- 
ever, in a dredged fill in East Long 
Beach, where considerable ground dis- 
placement occurred and where the ef- 
fect on all types of structures was un- 
usually severe, cast iron water mains 
were fractured. 

Most of the breaks in the distribu- 
tion systems were in service lines, and 
these were usually caused by move- 
ment of the house. Many small houses 
in the affected area were of the “‘ready- 
cut” type with unbraced underpinning, 
and consequently these houses rocked 
on the underpinning until they toppled 
off their foundations. In such cases the 
service risers, attached to the house 
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the fire chief ordered the gas supply 
to the entire city—9,400 meters—shut 
off. The local superintendent, however, 
convinced by his pressure and flow 
indicators that the distribution system 
was intact, persuaded the fire chief to 
rescind his order, and subsequent in- 
spection showed no damage. A service 
outage of several days’ duration was 
thereby avoided in this case. 

Chart No. 1 shows graphically how 






Photograph No. 2 
Views of 8-inch joint from transmission main on Perris Road, Long Beach 


through the meter, acted as a lever 
and broke the screw ell or tee at the 
bottom of the riser. 

A considerable number of meters— 
about 900—were damaged or de- 
stroyed where buildings either col- 
lapsed or skidded off their foundations 
as described above, and in most cases 
the tube screws were torn loose from 
the meter cases. The advantages of 
curb-meter construction under such 
conditions are evident, as these were 
not subjected to the stresses resulting 
from direct attachment to house piping. 

Photograph No. 3 shows a fallen 
parapet wall in Santa Ana, part of 
which struck a double curb-meter vault 
—indicated by arrow—and drove it 
downward 8” without injury to the 
meters or service. 

There was no damage to holders 
except bending of a few goose-neck 
roller brackets on a telescopic holder 
at Long Beach. Vertical high-pressure 
holders at San Pedro and Santa Ana 
were unaffected. 

Men in charge of some of the cities 
in the severely shaken areas were 
obliged to make quick and important 
decisions. At Santa Ana, where much 
damage was done to business buildings, 


a standby high-pressure holder pre- 
vented a service interruption at New- 
port Beach. At 5:45 P.M. the holder 
was practically full—110 M cu.ft.— 
and the entire load was carried on the 
4” transmission main supplying the 
town. The first shock ruptured a 3” 
gate valve connected directly to the 
transmission main, thus rendering it 
inoperative. As the chart shows, the 
holder automatically picked up the load 
and carried it until the pipe line was 
repaired temporarily, at 10 P.M. 

A major service interruption oc- 
curred at Long Beach, where 46,000 
meters were shut off and service was 
not completely restored until March 
28. The distribution system consists of 
385 miles of distributors and 25 miles 
of trunk lines, operating at about 5 
Ibs. and 30 lbs. respectively. Welded 
steel construction predominates, with 
some cast iron and screwed steel mains 
in the older part of the system. Service 
lines ‘are steel with screwed malleable 
fittings. 

Fortunately there were _ several 
breaks in a 20” trunk line, which, to- 
gether with shutting off the supply 
lines, dropped the pressure to zero in 
a few minutes after the first shock. 
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Photograph No. 3 
Fallen Parapet wall over curb meter vault in Santa Ana 


The first big job was to shut off all 
meters, which was immediately under- 
taken, required about 3000 man-hours, 
and was completed March 14. 

Tests for leakage, and repair of 
breaks were carried on simultaneously, 
employing a total of 400 men. The 
distribution system was divided into 
33 sections, which were isolated by 
cutting and blanking off mains, install- 
ing valves, and closing those which ex- 
isted. When isolation of a section was 
effected, gas, odorized to the extent of 
11 gallons of Calodorant per million 
—five times normal concentration— 
was fed in through a large displace- 
ment meter. With consumers’ meters 
shut off, the volume of leakage was 
indicated by the meter, and the odor- 
ant disclosed the location of leaks. 

The search for leaks, and the repair 


work were continued in each section 
until leakage had been reduced ap- 
proximately to normal. Consumers’ 
meters wére then turned on and meters, 
regulators and houselines checked. 
House line repairs were made by 
plumbers. All of this work was per- 
formed without serious accident or fire 
loss. The odorant proved extremely 
useful in locating leaks, and gas de- 
tectors were used to advantage in get- 
ting a final check on all manholes and 
building basements. 

The following Long Beach statis- 
tics are interesting: 


Approxi- 
mately 
Houses shaken off foundations 2,200 
Meters damaged or destroyed 515 
Services broken at riser 1,650 


Services sheared off at main or 
broken at joints 1,000 
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Gas is used practically exclusively 
in Southern California homes for cook- 
ing, space and water heating, conse- 
quently the discontinuance of service 
caused considerable inconvenience. In 
a number of cases hospitals, restau- 
rants, newspapers, and similar estab- 
lishments were supplied during the 
shut-down with liquefied gas. Petro- 
leum coke was distributed in consider- 
able quantities by an oil refining com- 
pany, and used in improvised outdoor 
stoves and fireplaces. 

A great deal of difficulty was ex- 
perienced in conducting the shut-off 
leakage tests because many consumers 
insisted on turning on their own gas 
while the tests were in progress, and 
their consumption registered as leak- 
age. Appeals to the consumers by radio 
and newspaper were resorted to and 
in some cases a number of men pa- 
trolled the test area to prevent unau- 
thorized turn-ons. 

In Seal Beach, where the shock 
was very intense, and both water and 
gas systems were shattered, the city 
officials refused to allow the gas com- 
pany to reintroduce gas until all water 
lines were repaired. This would have 
delayed the restoration of gas service 
by a week or more, so highly odorized 
air was employed for leak detection, 
with complete success. Portable com- 
ptessors were used and the gas system 
was ready for service before the water 
main repairs were completed. Except 
for the slight delay involved in final 
purging with gas, this method is pref- 
erable to testing with gas, because it 
avoids the possibility of explosion and 
fire resulting from undetected leakage 
into vaults and buildings from breaks 
in the underground system under test. 
However, this method involves the 
remote possibility of igniting an ex- 
plosive mixture in the mains, hence 
its use should be restricted to systems 
which do not contain large cast-iron 
mains incapable of withstanding the 
pressures developed by such detona- 
tion. It would be entirely safe for 
most distribution systems in Southern 
California. 

The following general conclusions 
may be reached from study of earth- 
quake effects: 

Modern welded underground con- 
struction with 100 per cent joint 
efficiency, which can be assured by 
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Chart No. 1 
Newport Beach Holder Station. Volume chart 


proper instruction and inspection of 
welders, is quite adequate to withstand 
stresses resulting from earth shocks of 
the severity experienced. 

Screwed joints and fittings should 
be minimized and preferably elimi- 
nated in all distribution construction 
up to and including the service riser. 

Curb type meters are practically im- 
mune to the damage experienced with 


the above-ground meter installation, 
and their use eliminates the hazard due 
to escape of gas into a house from a 
broken meter. Where use of curb 
meters is not feasible for economic or 
other reasons, the service riser and 
meter should always be outside the 
building. 

The distribution system should be 
sectionalized—sections 2000 meters or 





Effect of the earthquake graphically shown here 


That portion of the pipe to the right of the coupler shows a portion of a 100-ft. section 
of pipe which had been bent upward in the fashion shown and at the same time sheared off 
14 services. The section to the left, to which the coupler is attached, pulled an 80-ft. section 
of pipe, shearing off 11 services. This section was removed from a 2-inch main, in Compton. 
The small pipe attached to either side of the section is attached merely to hold it in shape 
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less—by valves designed to insure a 
tight shut-off. 

A great deal of trouble and delay 
were experienced due to failure of 
gate-valves to provide a tight shut-off. 

Men trained in organizing and su- 
pervising leakage mitigation work are 
best qualified to handle testing and 
service restoration after an earthquake. 


Gas Company Employee 
Recognized for Heroism 


HARLES H. 

LEUTNER, an 
employee in the gas 
distribution depart- 
ment of the Con- 
solidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light and 
Power Company of 
Baltimore, has been 
selected as the re- 
cipient of an award 
offered by an anony- 
mous “Citizen” of 
the Maryland City 
for conspicuous her- 
oism. The award is made each year through 
The Sun, one of Baltimore’s oldest daily 
newspapers. 

For years these awards have been made 
in recognition of exceptional actions in the 
Police Department, Fire Department, the 
Street Railway System and the Gas and 
Electric Company of Baltimore. 

Mr. Leutner was selected because of his 
alertness and persistence which resulted in 
the resuscitation of a woman who had been 
overcome by gas which had entered her 
home from a leak caused by a broken main 
in the street. Mr. Leutner has been with 
the Consolidated Company for twenty-eight 
years, and is oné of its valued employees. 





C. H. Leutner 


“Wolf in the Basement” 


One of the meter men of the Capital 
Gas & Electric Co. in Topeka, Kan- 
sas, recently went to remove a meter 
in a house on Walker Street. Remov- 
ing the meter, however, wasn’t an easy 
job. The meter man in the space pro- 
vided under “Remarks” on the report 
he made, wrote the following: “Wolf 
in basement—can’t get to meter.” So 
the following story sent in from the 
Topeka company is published in “Gas 
Service,” March 15: 

“In this period of depression most 
people find it hard to keep the wolf 
from the door. In fact, circumstances 
were so bad in one case in Topeka 
that it was necessary to remove a gas 
meter because of the wolf in the base- 
ment. We hope things don’t get much 
worse.” 
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Energetic Campaign 
To Make Housewives 
Conscious of Gas Economy 


ONSIDERABLE has been said 
about new and unusual condi- 
tions and a form of competition which 
is threatening the backbone of the gas 
industry—the domestic cooking load. 
But as Hathi, the wise elephant, said 
to Mowgli during the great drought, 
“These things have happened before.” 
It would be well, even if it were 
not necessary, for an industry that has 
so long dominated a field, as the gas 
industry has dominated the domestic 
cooking load, to occasionally look at 
itself from a distance. Then there is 
always the question of whether the in- 
dustry merely has been trying to keep 
alive a demand for a product in a field 
that has been worked for more than 
half a century, or is actually competing 
for existing markets. 

Probably no other field has been so 
actively worked and so completely 
dominated, as far as the domestic cook- 
ing load is concerned, as that served by 
The Laclede Gas Light Company. Be- 
ing among the first of the central sta- 
tions to enter the merchandising field, 
it has contributed its share to the 
15,000,000 gas ranges now in use in 
the United States. Being confined to 
the corporate limits of the city by the 
city charter and the franchise, it is not 
permitted to follow the growth into 
suburban territory, but must confine its 
efforts to a field where saturation might 
be considered a figure to be dealt with. 
But this effects a merchandising prob- 
lem and the problem at hand concerns 
itself with maintaining and promoting 
the gas cooking load. 

The situation involves a shift of 
perspective to find out just why gas is 
Superior to competitive fuels and im- 
part that information to the prospective 
consumer. In that way we find new 
markets by studying the latent and 
potential needs of the customer and 
the industry thus gives attention to 
competitive products which it regards 
as something to be bettered. 


By R. D. Lewis 
Director of Publicity and Advertising, 
The Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


The demand for any article does not 
depend so much on its novelty alone as 
the extent to which it can be adapted 
to constantly changing social and eco- 
nomic conditions. In the latter, gas 
companies may find a panacea. 

As a commodity gas is little differ- 
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ent from what it was when first dis- 
tributed for public service, except its 
change from a candle power rating to 
a B.t.u. rating. But it is doubtful if 
the public accepts gas as a commodity. 
It accepts gas as a service and takes 
it for granted as long as there is no 
interruption, and there are few inter- 
ruptions these days with our improved 
facilities. 

Therefore, in order to create a con- 
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MAcic CHEF Features 


The world famous Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. 
Three-in-one non-clog burners give any flame desired—sim- 
mering, medium or hot—all from one burner. Burner. heads, 
die cast from special aluminum alloy will not clog or rust. 
They are quickly removable for easy cleaning. 

New style high burner tray fits snugly around burner heads 
and top lighter. Lower part of bumer and pipes protected 
against spattering fats and “boil overs.” 

Automatic top lighter lights any of the top burners by 
simply turning on the gas. 

kitchen cooler and tends to conserve fuel as the heat is pre- 
vented from escaping. 





The old way 





The LACLEDE Gas Light Company 


OLIVE AT ELEVENTH 
CEntral 3800 





Denil seni enns cin tiaiintaanlsi ces 
automobiles, maybe not as often, but never-the-less they 
change. The old fashioned range pictured above was all 
right for the ‘nineties but it had to give ‘way to the de- 
mands of a fast-moving age of efficiency. 

housewives more leisure to enjoy the finer things of life. 
They require no watching, for they are equipped with 
oven heat regulators that hold the heat at the exact tem- 
perature desired. Heavy insulation keeps the kitchen cool 
and comfortable by keeping the heat in the oven. 
Attractiveness and beauty of design is another important 
factor in choosing a range. Compare the two ranges we've 
pictured here. Notice the cheerful glistening white porce- 
lain finish of the Quick Meal Magic Chef; its neat black 
trimming; its modern streamline design. Here’s a range 
that will delight any woman’s taste for the beautiful. And 
what is most important, it uses GAS, the modern fuel. 
Gas heat is fast ...when you are in a hurry you will 
appreciate the speed of a gas range. Gas is a steady heat 
.-. and it’s the steady heat that does the thorough job. 
It’s clean, convenient, and best of all it’s economical. 
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sciousness in the minds of the house- 
wives in St. Louis, and an appreciation 
for the economy and efficiency of the 
direct flame method of heating, The 
Laclede Gas Light Company cooper- 
ates to the fullest extent with promo- 
tional cooking schools conducted by 
the daily newspapers in the city. 

Three such schools were held during 
the fall and winter with a total at- 
tendance of 42,000 women. All schools 
were conducted from the stages of 
leading motion picture theatres. Two 
were held in cooperation with daily 
newspapers, one a morning and one 
an afternoon paper, while the third 
was sponsored by one of the local radio 
stations. 

During the period of the schools each 
newspaper carried 2,500 lines of ad- 
vertising, while the radio school was 
publicized by spot announcements for 
a period of twenty days prior to the 
stage demonstrations. 

Most of these advertisements were 
of a promotional nature built around 
the gas range and its improvements, 
but never losing sight of the fact that 
gas service was equal to any known 
cooking fuel, as attested by the fact 
that more than 15,000,000 housewives 
were using it today. In practically 
every instance we quoted the home 
economics expert on the subject of gas, 
its flexibility, economy and speed. 

It has been found that women are 
more practical than most men are led 
to believe. When it comes to wearing 
apparel she might display some femi- 
nine sentiment, but when it comes to 
buying shorts for her husband or 
kitchen ranges or a mechanical refrig- 
erator she immediately becomes prac- 
tical. She wants style in her kitchen, 
of course, but she wants efficiency, 
economy, and all the modern improve- 
ments with it. That doesn’t necessa- 
rily mean that she is going to throw 
over something that is tried and found 
sufficient for something else, if you 
can keep her sold on the idea that 
what she has, is as good, if not better, 
for its particular purpose, than the new 
product. 

The gas doesn’t need any refine- 
ment. It’s the appliance that must be 
kept up to date. That’s the visible 
object, but if that is pleasing to her 
eye and she knows that the energy that 
supplies the heat is economical, speedy 
and adaptable to most any kind of 
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AS heat springs from nothing to 
hottest intensity in a split sec- 


ond. Not one instant is wasted in 
waiting for heat to “build up." Turn 
a handle and there's your heat! Gas 
affords the world's speediest cooking 


service. 


Gas heat exceeds all others for flex- 
ibility of control. A single adjust- 


ment brings an unvarying flow of eck ADR aa RE ce 


heat at the exact degree of tempera- 
ture desired. Gas heat will perform 
every heating task with the greatest 
possible speed and economy. Fifteen 
million women have chosen gos in 


preference to all other fuels. 








ARTYLE 
Quick Meal Magic Chef ranges con now be had 
in the beautiful new Artyle finish—Old tory, 
decorated with a tile design in storm bive, an idea -_« » ® 
inspired by the immaculate tile kitchens of Holland. 
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coking 
Service 


In thousands of hotels and restav- 
rants gas is the accepted fuel because 
it answers every modern requirement 
for efficient cooking—''3-in-1" burn- 
ers that give any desired heat... 
simmering. medium . or hot — 
automatic top lighters that light any 
top burner by simply turning on the 
gas... Sanitary burner tray protects 
against spattering fats and boil- 
overs.. completely insulated ovens 
conserve the fuel and prevent 
escaping heat. 


These are only a few of the features 





of the new gas ranges that are on dis- 
play’ at our store. Any of these 
ranges can be bought on small 


monthly payments. 


The LACLEDE Gas Light Company 


OLIVE AT ELEVENTH 


CENTRAL 3800 





cooking, then she well may be satis- 
fied to keep on using her gas range. 
That was the thought behind the 
cooking school idea of The Laclede 
Gas Light Company. We felt it futile 
to merely exhort women to buy gas 
ranges—a mere invitation to expendi- 
ture. Our idea was to convey the im- 
pression that gas is a refined modern 
fuel. We have devoted whole ads to 


the speed of gas cooking. “Gas heat 
that springs from nothing to hottest 
intensity,” is in a sample of phrases 
used, Surrounding these phrases with 
art and typography of a modernistic 
trend was no accident. 

Range advertising should have either 
human interest appeal, be entertaining, 
or have sufficient news value to attract 
the attention of the housewife. 

(Continued on page 219) 
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Furnace Atmospheres 


and Steel 


By Clair Upthegrove 


Professor of Metallurgical Engineering, 
Department of Engineering Research, 
University of Michigan 


i ie heating of steel preparatory to 
hot working or in the carrying out 
of heat treating operations involves 
the setting up of conditions which may 
result in a reaction between the steel 
and the furnace atmosphere. These 
conditions may exist not only at the 
time the metal is being subjected to the 
heating operation, but also during a 
part of the cooling operation. The 
product of these reactions may be a 
source of metal loss, of increased han- 
dling costs, of damage to working 
parts, or of failure to obtain the de- 
sired results in the heat treating oper- 
ations. 

An appreciation of the advantages 
which would accrue from a better 
understanding of the reactions which 
may occur between the steel and the 
furnace atmosphere led the Industrial 
Gas Research Committee of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association to undertake fun- 
damental investigations in this field. 
The studies have been in progress at 
the University of Michigan for several 
years and from time to time data ob- 
tained and conclusions drawn have 
been presented before various socie- 
ties and in the technical press. Other 
investigators have interested themselves 
in this field and attention has been 
directed to the benefits to be obtained 
from Atmosphere Control in furnace 
operation. In order that information 
bearing on Atmosphere Control in 
heating of steel might be more readily 
available and in as simple a form as 
possible the fundamental facts and 
conclusions drawn from these studies 
have been brought together. No at- 
tempt has been made to enter into the 
theoretical discussion of the effect of 
the various factors. A limited amount 
of data has been included in the form 
of curves. 
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Limiting temperatures and times to avoid decarburization of .85 carbon steel 


Reactions of Furnace Atmospheres 
and Steel 

The nature of the furnace atmos- 
phere in the fuel-fired furnace will be 
affected by a number of factors. The 
most important of these are indicated 
below. 

a. The design of the furnace permits 
or does not permit the combusted gases 
to enter the heating chamber proper. 

b. The design and operation of the 
furnace does or does not permit the 
combustion gases to reach equilibrium 
before contact is made with the steel. 

c. Gases other than for the purpose 
of combustion are introduced into the 
heating chamber proper. 

d. The nature or composition of the 
fuel may be varied. 

e. The fuel and air ratio may be 
varied. 

Depending upon the variations in 
the nature of the furnace atmosphere, 
the metal and of the temperature, re- 
actions between the metal and the 
furnace atmosphere may occur. These 
reactions may result in: 

a. An increase in the percentage of 
carbon at the surface of the steel, or 
the steel is carburized. 

b. A decrease in or the complete 
removal of the carbon at the surface of 
the steel, or the steel is decarburized. 


c. An oxidation of the metal with 
a consequent loss of metal, or the 
metal is scaled. 

d. An absorption of elements other 
than carbon in the furnace atmosphere 
as sulfur or nitrogen. 

The condition of the furnace at- 
mosphere, the steel and the tempera- 
ture may be such that no reaction oc- 
curs and the steel and the furnace 
atmosphere remain unchanged. 


Furnace Atmospheres 

Furnace atmospheres resulting from 
the burning to equilibrium of public 
utility gas with varying amounts of air 
will have as their components. 

a. If neither excess fuel or air are 
used, carbon dioxide, water vapor and 
nitrogen. 

b. If excess air is used, carbon di- 
oxide, water vapor, nitrogen and oxy- 
gen. 

c. If excess fuel is used carbon di- 
oxide, water vapor, nitrogen, carbon 
monoxide, hydrogen, and depending 
upon the amount of excess fuel used 
unburned hydrocarbons. 

Oxidizing Atmospheres—Carbon di- 
oxide, water vapor and oxygen are the 
oxidizing agents which may be present 
in the furnace atmosphere. Their ac- 
tivity for any given temperature is 
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Effect of temperature on scaling of low carbon steel 


determined by the extent to which they 
are present and the presence of dilut- 
ing Of opposing agents. 

Reducing Atmos pheres—Carbon 
monoxide, hydrogen and unburned hy- 
drocarbons constitute the reducing 
agents which may be present in the 
furnace atmosphere. As with the ox- 
idizing agents, their activity at any 
given temperature will be determined 
by the extent to which they are present 
and the presence of diluting or oppos- 
ing agents. 

Neutral Atmospheres—Neutral at- 
mospheres are usually considered as 
atmospheres in which there is present 
neither an excess of fuel or air. Such 
an atmosphere must consist of carbon 
dioxide, water vapor and nitrogen. 
Both carbon dioxide and water vapor 
are very active oxidizing agents and as 
a consequence this atmosphere cannot 
be considered as neutral to the steel. 
In fact, an atmosphere carrying car- 
bon dioxide, water vapor and nitrogen 
will result in active scaling of the steel 
and the extent of the scaling will in- 
crease with increasing proportions of 
water vapor. From the standpoint of 
the effect on the steel, a neutral atmos- 
phere can only be one which when 
brought into contact with the steel 
undergoes no change and causes no 
change in the steel. Purified nitrogen 
will give such an atmosphere, or re- 
ducing and oxidizing agents present 


in such proportions that they com- 
pletely nullify their individual reac- 
tions. 


Carburization 

If a steel is heated in a closed re- 
tort in the presence of a carrier of 
carbon to a temperature above its upper 
critical point, carbon will be absorbed 
and an outer layer of high concentra- 
tion built up. This is ordinarily ac- 
complished by packing the steel in a 
carburizing compound, which provides 
a source of carbon monoxide, or by in- 
troducing public utility gas, pentane 
or some other carbon carrier into the 
closed furnace chamber. 
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Decarburization 


Decarburization is the partial or 
complete removal of the carbon from 
the steel at its surface. It is particu- 
larly objectionable when it occurs in 
heating or cooling operations that are 
in turn to be followed by hardening 
or quenching operations. If decar- 
burization occurs in the heating pre- 
ceding a quenching operation full 
hardening cannot be obtained and a 
soft skin results. If steel is decarbur- 
ized preceding the nitriding operation, 
and this decarburized layer is not re- 
moved, a brittle case which spalls 
easily results. 

Decarburizing Agents—Of the vari- 
ous gases which may be present in 
the furnace atmosphere moist hydrogen 
is the worst offender. Carbon dioxide 
is mext to moist hydrogen. Moist 
hydrogen produces decarburization at 
temperatures as low as 1000° F. over 
long periods of time and at 1350° F. 
in one hour. Carbon dioxide also 
produces slight decarburization in one 
hour at 1350° F., but at 1550° F. the 
rate is much more rapid. Air and wa- 
ter vapor both cause slight decarburiza- 
tion at 1450° F. in 5 hours’ time. 
Carbon dioxide and water vapor may 
be present in a 42 to 58 ratio and not 
produce decarburization at 1450° F. or 
below. At 1475° F. decarburization 
begins and becomes rapid at 1550° F. 
As moist hydrogen will be present only 
in reducing atmospheres, it is evident 
that neutral or oxidizing atmospheres 
must be used if its effect is to be elim- 
inated. As the extent of the oxidizing 
nature of the atmosphere is increased 
the percentage of carbon dioxide de- 
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Effect of variation of time on scaling of low carbon steel 
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creases with a subsequent decrease in 
decarburization. 

Decarburization increases with in- 
crease in the temperature and the time 
but is independent of the rate of flow. 

Sulfur as present in gas-fired fur- 
naces has no effect on the decarburiza- 
tion. 

Scale formed on steel tends to in- 
hibit the decarburization. 

Recommendations for eliminating or 
minimizing decarburization: 

a. Decarburization may be avoided 
by heating in pure dry nitrogen. Tank 
nitrogen must be purified for oxygen 
and water vapor. Dry hydrogen may 
be used for heating for one hour at 
1600° F. The use of these gases re- 
quires a muffle-type furnace. 

b. Heating in a so-called neutral 
(neither excess air or fuel) or slightly 
oxidizing atmosphere may be used to 
minimize decarburization. A 4 per 
cent oxygen atmosphere will produce 
scale formation, but will insure heat- 
ing of an .85 carbon steel for one hour 
at 1500° F. without decarburization. 
A 2 per cent carbon monoxide furnace 
atmosphere will cause decarburization 
in 10 minutes at the same temperature. 

c. Formation of scale by a pre- 
quenching treatment may be used to 
minimize decarburization. Quenching 
from 1500° F. in water after a brief 
heating prevented further decarburiza- 
tion when heated for two hours at 
1475° F. in a furnace atmosphere car- 
rying 2 per cent carbon monoxide. 


Scaling 


Steels when heated in the presence 
of oxidizing agents form scale which 
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Scaling of carbon and alloy steels in forty 
minutes in various furnace atmospheres at 
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Time - 40 Min. 





Feet per Minute 


Figs. 6 and 7 
Effect of variation of gas flow on scaling of low carbon steel 


is a source of metal loss, and unless 
removed presents a very objectionable 
factor from the standpoint of the car- 
trying out of various operations which 
may necessarily follow the heating op- 
eration. The action of oxidizing agents 
on steel at high temperatures results 
in the formation of the various oxides 
of iron and the scale probably builds 
up by a mechanism wherein the iron 
diffuses outward and the oxygen dif- 
fuses inward. 


Scaling Agents 

The simple scaling agents are oxy- 
gen, air, water vapor and carbon di- 
oxide. While the usual order of scal- 
ing activity is oxygen, air, water vapor, 
and carbon dioxide, the carbon dioxide 
giving the lowest rate of scaling, the 
order does not hold for the entire tem- 
perature range. 

Tem perature—At temperatures. be- 
low 1200° F. the amount of scaling is 
very small and largely independent of 
the medium. Above 1400° F. scaling 
becomes appreciable and increases rap- 
idly for air, oxygen, and water vapor. 
Carbon dioxide shows a minimum rate 
of scaling at approximately 1500° F. 
and then increases continuously. Air 
and oxygen, while increasing very 
much more rapidly than carbon di- 
oxide at first, develop retarded scaling 
rates in the temperature zone 1800 to 
2000° F. As a comsequence above 
2000° F. air and carbon dioxide have 
quite similar scaling rates while at 
1700° F. air scales low carbon steel 
approximately eleven times as rapidly 
as carbon dioxide does. The effect of 
temperature on the scaling activities of 
a single medium usually results in a 
rapid increase in scaling as increasing 
the temperature from 1850 to 1950° F. 
for carbon dioxide results in a tripling 
of the amount scaled formed on low 


carbon steel in two hours. The same 
change in temperature in an atmos- 
phere of air, however, results in a 25 
per cent decrease in scaling in the same 
time. 

Time—The effect of increasing the 
time a steel is in contact with the 
scaling medium is to imcrease the 
amount of scale formed. Usually the 
amount of scaling increases very rap- 
idly at first and then more slowly as 
the time increases. This effect is more 
pronounced with air than with carbon 
dioxide or steam. 

Rate of Flow—The rate of flow of 
the scaling medium past the steel is a 
factor in the rate of scaling only if 
very low rates are used. At 2300° F. 
the scaling is independent of the rate 
of flow of carbon dioxide and air for 
rates above 10 feet per minute, and 
above 30 feet for water vapor. At 
1700° F. the rate of scaling is inde- 
pendent of the rate of flow of carbon 
dioxide, water vapor and air if the 
velocity exceeds 5 feet per minute. 

Diluting Agents—The activities of 
the various scaling agents are all re- 
duced by the presence of nitrogen. Ex- 
cept for water vapor a relatively high 
percentage of nitrogen is required to 
bring about any large reduction in 
scaling as is indicated by the relative 
scaling effects of oxygen and air. 
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Scaling of carbon and alloy steels in sixty 
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Carbon monoxide, hydrogen, meth- 
ane and other hydrocarbons may be 
used to reduce the scaling activities of 
carbon dioxide and water vapor. The 
amount required will depend upon the 
temperature and the extent to which 
it is desired to eliminate scaling. Car- 
bon dioxide and carbon monoxide 
mixtures in contact with steel may or 
may not produce scaling depending 
upon the steel and the relative propor- 
tions. In the same way mixtures of 
water vapor and hydrogen may or may 
not produce scaling. 

A 43:57 H.O:H. mixture will not 
scale at 2462° F. but a 46:54 H.O:H. 
mixture will produce scaling. A 20:80 
CO,:CO mixture will not scale at 
the same temperature, but a 24:76 
CO,:CO mixture will produce scale. 
As the temperature is raised or low- 
ered from 2462° F. a higher percent- 
age of hydrogen will be required to 
give non-scaling mixtures. With car- 
bon monoxide the percentage required 
for non-scaling mixtures decreases 
with decreasing temperatures. It is 
evident that with reducing combustion 
atmospheres mixtures of carbon mon- 
oxide and carbon dioxide and of hy- 
drogen and water vapor capable of 
approaching non-scaling conditions 
should be obtained. 


Combustion Atmospheres 


The scaling of steels in combustion 
atmospheres is influenced mainly by 
the character of the furnace atmos- 
phere, the temperature and the time. 

Temperature—As with the simple 
scaling mediums, the rate of scaling 
increases with increase in temperature. 
Increasing the temperature from 1500 
to 1700° F. doubles the amount of 
scale formed on a low carbon steel in 
an atmosphere obtained by complete 
combustion. Increasing the tempera- 
ture from 1500 to 1900° F., however, 
results in a quadrupling of the amount 
of scale formed. 

Time—tThe effect of time on scal- 
ing in combustion atmospheres is sim- 
ilar to that in simple scaling atmos- 
phere. As the length of time in the 
furnace increases the effect of addi- 
tional time becomes of less conse- 
quence. 

Character of Furnace Atmos phere— 
Depending upon whether or not the 
furnace atmosphere is obtained by 
using theoretical proportions of air and 


fuel or excess of air or excess of fuel, 
the atmosphere will contain carbon 
dioxide and water vapor and nitrogen, 
or free oxygen, carbon dioxide, water 
vapor and nitrogen, or carbon mon- 
oxide, hydrogen, carbon dioxide, wa- 
ter vapor, nitrogen, and possibly un- 
burned hydrocarbons. 

2300° F.—Fairly high percentages 
of carbon monoxide are required in 
the combustion gases at 2300° F. if 
scaling of either carbon or alloy steels 
is to be appreciably reduced. With 
carbon steels the reducing effects be- 
come appreciable above 4 per cent car- 
bon monoxide but a 50 per cent re- 
duction of the scaling occurring in an 
atmosphere with complete combustion 
is not obtained until a carbon monox- 
ide content between 12 and 14 per cent 
is present. With alloy steels, the re- 
duction in scaling progresses fairly 
uniformly with increasing carbon 
monoxide and approaches a 50 per 
cent reduction between 10 and 12 per 
cent carbon monoxide. With 16 per 
cent carbon monoxide the scaling is 
largely eliminated. 

1700° F.—Comparatively low per- 
centages of carbon monoxide bring 
about effective reductions in scaling at 
this temperature. The presence of 114 
to 2 per cent of carbon monoxide 
brings about reductions of from 50 to 
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65 per cent of the scaling of carbon 
steels obtained in atmospheres of com- 
plete combustion or containing a 
slight excess of oxygen. 

With alloy steels, from 1 to 214 
per cent carbon monoxide, depending 
upon the steel, bring about a similar 
reduction in scaling. 

Further increase in the percentages 
of carbon monoxide brings about grad- 
ual but slight decreases in scaling. 

Sulfur Bearing Furnace Atmos- 
pheres—Sulfur in furnace atmospheres 
is objectionable in that it increases the 
scaling activity and may be absorbed 
in the surface layers of the steel. 

The scaling losses and penetrations 
of sulfides in atmospheres containing 
sulfur dioxide increase with increasing 
percentages of sulfur dioxide, with in- 
creasing temperatures and increasing 
time. 

Summary 


Complete or partial elimination of 
scaling or decarburization of steel are 
possible by means of atmosphere con- 
trol. As certain components of the 
furnace atmospheres are agents affect- 
ing both decarburization and scaling, 
any application of the principles un- 
derlying the control of either one of 
these phenomena must take into con- 
sideration the possible effect on the 
other. 





Mr. Mitchell Retires As Head 
of Bond and Share Co. 


gee Z. MITCHELL, who began in 
the utility industry in the days of 
Thomas A. Edison, has resigned as chair- 
man of the board of Electric Bond and 
Share Co. due to ill health. Mr. Mitchell 
will also resign all other business connec- 
tions, it was announced. He was succeeded 
as chief executive of Electric Bond and 
Share, which he helped to found in 1905, 
by C. E. Groesbeck, formerly president, 
who in turn was succeeded by S. R. Inch, 
formerly executive vice-president. 

Mr. Mitchell celebrated his seventy-first 
birthday about two months ago. 

Mr. Mitchell is a member of approxi- 
mately thirty-five boards of directors. Among 
those he will relinquish are the following: 
American Gas and Electric Co., American 
Power and Light Co., Commonwealth and 
Southern Corp., International General Elec- 
tric Co., Irving Trust Co., National Power 
and Light Co., Postal Telegraph and Cable 
Corp. and United Gas Corp. Of some of 
these boards he was chairman, in addition 
to being on the executive committees. 

Mr. Mitchell has long been a figure in 


the utility industry. He was born in Dade- 
ville, Ala., in 1862. His parents died be- 
fore he was 12 years old. He worked his 
way through a neighborhood country school 
and a preparatory school at Columbus, Ga. 
In 1879 he entered the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, specializing in elec- 
tricity. 

Mr. Mitchell acquired the license to op- 
erate an Edison electric system in the North- 
west in 1885. He went to Seattle, remain- 
ing there for approximately twenty years, 
building, operating and financing electric 
plants in the Northwestern states and British 
Columbia. In the same year he obtained 
his Edison license he built the first central 
station incandescent electric lighting plant 
west of the Rocky Mountains. In 1886, a 
year later, he built his first hydro-electric 
plant. 

At the request of the late C. A. Cof- 
fin, of the General Electric Co., Mr. Mitch- 
ell returned to New York in 1905 to partic- 
ipate in the organization of the Electric 
Bond and Share Co. 
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Volume Water Heating— 


A Complementary Load 


7 ago, the gas industry was 
dependent altogether on gas il- 
lumination and then, within a very 
few years, this business was replaced 
with the cooking load and other util- 
ization of gas. We now have in some 
parts of the country the threat of elec- 
tric competition in both the cooking 
and water heating fields. The serious- 
ness of this competition is dependent 
upon the given local conditions but, in 
general, the economy and better per- 
formance of gas is still recognized. 

The trying times which business has 
gone through during the last few years 
have demonstrated to utilities, both 
gas and electric, that those companies 
with a higher percentage of domestic 
load as compared with commercial and 
industrial, suffered the least loss in 
sales during the depression period. 

Two types of domestic load which 
may be described as complementary 
and which may be further developed 
in the future, are house heating and 
load resulting from a promotional sum- 
mer gas rate. This latter load will be 
composed largely of volume water 
heating, which should have the con- 
sideration of the utility, not only -be- 
cause of its permanent character but 
also because it will build up the val- 
ley of the load curve. 


Discussion 

It is generally agreed that the sum- 
mer water heating load should be 
added before acquiring additional 
house heating, thereby filling the val- 
ley before establishing new winter 
peaks; but with the continued popu- 
larity of gas for house heating, it is 
expected that these peaks will tend to 
increase. A study of yearly sendout 
curves over a period of twenty years 
indicates a tendency toward a more 
pronounced valley during the summer 
months. This does not necessarily re- 
sult from central house heating in- 
stallations, but more particularly from 


*Member Large Volume Water Heating 
Committee, Industrial Gas Section. 


By E. J. Devlin* 


Research Engineer 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 


the greater use of gas in the winter 
time. We, therefore, advance the 
thought that in view of the above and 
the fact that many companies are now 
offering house heating rates, consid- 
eration must also be given to promo- 
tional summer rates in order that the 
yearly load factor may remain undis- 
turbed. ‘ 

In taking on the large volume sum- 
mer load with particular reference to 
water heating in apartment houses 
from April to October, a period of 
seven months, there are two things to 
be considered: First, the rate by which 
the load may be obtained; and second, 
the method of application, namely, 
the use of gas designed or conversion 
equipment. 


A. Rates 

Summer Water Heating—The rate 
offered will be the determining factor 
as to the quantity of business to be 
procured. 

During 1932, the Large Volume 
Water Heating Committee of the In- 
dustrial Gas Section, through tests con- 
ducted in Brooklyn and elsewhere, de- 
termined the relative costs of water 
heating with coal, oil and gas as fuels. 
Comparing coal and oil, the latter is 
probably the more difficult to supplant 
with gas because the highly competi- 
tive nature of the oil industry results 
in very low fuel oil prices. 

In the determination of a rate to 
obtain this business, we must first find 
out what the apartment house owner 
is willing to pay for the service. Tests 
previously conducted in an apartment 
house in Brooklyn, in which oil was 
used as a fuel, followed by gas of 540 
B.t.u. value, indicate that thirty cent 
gas is the equivalent of five cent oil, 
and thirty-eight cent gas is the equiva- 
lent of six cent oil. In this comparison 
of gas and oil values, there is no al- 


lowance for certain intangible benefits 
to be derived from the use of gas over 
oil; as for example, the constant avail- 
ability of the fuel, the elimination of 
smoke and fumes from the chimneys 
of apartment houses during the sum- 
mer months and the reduction of the 
fire hazard. 

Let us assume that the average apart- 
ment house owner will pay thirty-eight 
cents per thousand for this manufac- 
tured gas, of 540 B.t.u. heating value, 
and that on this rate, a considerable 
volume of business is available. Can 
a rate be offered below this figure of 
thirty-eight cents which will cover 
the cost of the gas and its delivery, and 
at the same time, result in a profit to 
the industry ? Gas cannot be sold just 
for the sake of selling it, it must re- 
turn a profit. Over a period of time, 
the effect of this business must be to 
bring about through improvement in 
load factor and increased sales, the 
possibilities of cheaper gas to all other 
consumers. The answer to this rests 
with each utility and must be indi- 
vidually determined. In view of the 
fact that this business is entirely off- 
peak, it could be taken on at a profit 
provided the price was such as to yield 
some margin over and above the cost 
of converting raw material into gas. 


B. Method of Application 


Gas Designed vs. Conversion Equip- 
ment—It is generally conceded that 
the gas-designed appliance is more 
efficient than a converted one. This 
is due, in some measure, to the fact 
that conversion equipment must oper- 
ate in different makes of boilers some- 
times having indefinite boiler ratings. 
The actual heating surface of boilers 
is often unobtainable and thus proper 
conversion is difficult. When, from an 
engineering standpoint, conversion is 
not practicable, the gas-designed boiler 
always furnishes satisfactory results. 

From a standpoint of initial cost, 
conversion often dispels sales resist- 
ance. A good engineering knowledge 
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and sound judgment are required for 
proper conversion because the installa- 
tion must readily lend itself to be dis- 
mantled when the end of the off-peak 
period has been reached. In our in- 
vestigations, we find that where coal 
is being used in an apartment house, a 
small supplementary boiler is generally 
used for summer water heating. In this 
case, where the supplementary boiler 
has approximately the desired heating 
surface, a permanent conversion in- 
stallation is possible. In our locality 
we find that if an apartment house is 
using the same boiler for summer 
water heating that it uses for space and 
water heating in the winter, a gas-de- 
signed boiler must be installed for 
summer water heating. 


Load Factor 


Large Volume Water Heating will 
improve the yearly load factor directly 
as the business is acquired. It is es- 
timated that in Brooklyn, there is a 
potential summer water heating load 
of from two to three billion cubic feet. 

Graph A shows the average yearly 
sendout by months, as obtained by 
averaging this company’s monthly 
sendout figures during the last six 
years. To this graph has been added an 
estimated load of 5,000 house heating 
installations, consuming 380,000 cu.ft. 
of gas each per year. The monthly al- 
location of the gas added by the pro- 
posed house heating load is on a de- 
gree day basis. The added load ob- 
tained is shown by the cross hatched 
area, “A.” 

This graph also shows the effect of 
supplying, with the use of gas-fired 
equipment, the estimated demands for 
hot water in all apartments on our 
lines of twenty-five families and over. 
This is designated as Area ‘‘B” on the 
gtaph. We have added this load from 
April to October. A previous study 
concerning this summer water heating 
demand was made by this company in 
the summer of 1931, and it was then 
shown that there are approximately 
68,600 families that would come un- 
der this classification. If this load were 
fully obtained, 250,000,000 cu.ft. of 
gas monthly would be consumed, this 
estimate being used in determining the 
area ‘“B.” 

We believe that the addition of 
5,000 house heating jobs within a 
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Graph A 


period of ten years, under a promo- 
tional house heating rate, is a distinct 
possibility. We also feel that the 
estimated additional use of gas by 
summer water heating is at a mini- 
mum, since it should be possible under 
the same proposed rate for volume 
water heating to obtain many large in- 
stallations, using industrial process 
steam. 

It may also be mentioned that it is 
reasonable to expect that in the future 
a promotional house heating rate will 
obtain a further complement, namely, 
summer air-conditioning. This air- 


conditioning load will be added to 


the very bottom of the valley, and 
would have a marked effect upon im- 
provement in load factor. 

The following tabulation shows the 
effect on the load factor of adding the 
proposed house heating load only, and 
also that of adding the proposed house 
heating and volume water heating 
loads. 

The tabulation on the next page 
shows that it is possible to increase gas 
sales over a period of ten years by 
approximately twenty-one per cent 
through the use of house heating and 
off-peak summer load and at the same 
time, maintain a constant load factor. 
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Canadian Gas Industry Expands 
in Face of Competition 


HE use of natural and manufactured 

gas in Canada for both domestic and in- 
dustrial purposes has had an exceptionally 
rapid expansion in the past decade, and the 
industry has shown itself capable to ex- 
pand in the face of increasing competition 
from hydro-electric energy, according to a 
statement made in The Financial Post, To- 
ronto, Canada, of March 11. The article 
continues: 

“The last two years have seen some de- 
cline in consumption and in revenue due to 
adverse conditions both climatic and eco- 
nomic. Chief decline is due to decrease in 
industrial demand. It is notable, however, 
that in both Toronto and Montreal the num- 
ber of customers has increased during the 
past two years although total volume of 
sales has been somewhat lower. The gas 
industry in Canada also includes the pro- 
duction of coke. 

“In this industry, Consumers’ Gas Co. of 
Toronto, Montreal Gas Co. and Montreal 
Coke and Mfg. Co., controlled by Mont- 
real Light, Heat & Power and Hamilton 
By-Products Coke Ovens Ltd., controlled by 
Union Gas Co. of Canada and subsidiaries 
of British Columbia Power Corp. are the 
chief producers of artificial gas. Production 
of natural gas comes chiefly from Alberta 
and Ontario with Dominion Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. the chief operator in the West and 
Union Gas Co. of Canada operating in the 
Ontario field. 

“At the end of 1931, there were 33 plants 
engaged in the manufacture of artificial gas 
employing a capital of $51,235,000. There 
were eight coke plants in operation with 
capital employed in gas and coking plants 
in 1931 totalling $95,872,858 an increase 
over previous years and of this total $54,- 
857,000 was employed in Ontario. The 
production and sales of artificial gas in 
Canada from 1927 to 1931 are as follows: 


*Production and Sales of Artificial Gas 


1931 30,542,961 17,111,432 13,010,733 
1930 35,927,532 17,713,477 13,471,629 
1929 38,925,086 17,649,371 13,316,684 
1928 35,058,920 15,606,609 13,933,537 
1927 32,856,169 14,658,495 15,653,591 


“Production of coke has become increas- 
ingly important although demand has been 


Pe As reported by Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
ics, 


less in recent years. Ontario is the chief 
producer and consumer in the Dominion 
and production in Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces have not yet equalled 
the demand with the result that each year 
part of the needs of these consumers is met 
by imports from the United States. Produc- 
tion in the western provinces is somewhat 
ahead of demand and the West is an ex- 
porter of coke. 

“Natural gas is largely used in the Prai- 
tie Provinces with Alberta~ holding the 
greatest resources of natural gas in the 
Dominion. The gas fields of Southwestern 
Ontario have been in production for many 
years and continue to supply the require- 
ments of the district. In 1931, the produc- 
tion of natural gas in Canada was 25,- 
874,723 M cu.ft. and had a value of 
$9,026,754. Of the total, Alberta supplied 
17,798,698 M cu.ft. which had a value of 
$4,067,893. Ontario’s production was con- 
siderably lower at 7,419,534 M cu.ft. but 
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value was higher at $4,635,497. New 
Brunswick also has production of natural 
gas and in 1931 produced 655,891 M cu.ft. 
with a value of $323,184. The Canadian 
production of natural gas in 1931 and 
1930 is as follows: 


Production of Natural Gas 

M cu.ft. Value 
25,874,723 9,026,754 
29,104,570 9,635,704 





Joint Sales Conference 
To Open June 22 


In keeping with the idea suggested 
at the 1932 Metropolitan Regional Gas 
Sales Conference, this year the Metro- 
politan New York and the New Eng- 
land Regional Sales conferences will 
hold a joint meeting which is sched- 
uled for June 22-24 at the Griswold 
Hotel, New London, Conn. 

H. R. Sterrett, New Haven Gas 
Light Company and president of the 
New England Gas Association, is 
chairman of the combined conference. 
The committee in charge is jointly 
composed of gas men of the New York 
and New England districts. 

The joint conference will open at 
8:15 p.m., Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time, Thursday, June 22. A strong 
program of live sales topics has been 
arranged. 





Stockholders of Midland 
To Be Kept Posted 


By J. N. Shannahan 
President, Midland United Company 


ACCEPTED the 

presidency of this 
company a little 
more than two 
months ago with a 
deep sense of respon- 
sibility to the stock- 
holders, customers 
and employees of the 
company. Never be- 
fore having been con- 
nected with the com- 
pany or any affiliated 


all of its affairs and problems. 
While I do not want to under- 
take a detailed discussion of 
these matters until further study 
is made, I do wish to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to 
outline briefly the general fun- 
damental policies which will be 
followed by the new manage- 











Sales interests, it will take Mr. Shannaban 
Production Quantity much time and study 
Meuft. Mceuft. Income $ to become entirely familiar with 


-parties concerned and so secure 


ment in conducting 
the affairs of the 
company. 

The new manage- 
ment of this com- 
pany will at all times 
be fair and frank in 
all of its dealings 
with stockholders, 
customers and em- 
ployees. It is our 
ambition so to ad- 
minister the affairs 
of this company that 
we will merit the 
respect and confidence of all 


their whole-hearted cooperation. 
Any practices which are not in 
harmony with these policies will 
not be tolerated. The business 
of this company will be con- 
ducted in such a way that it 
shall at all times have the con- 
fidence of investors and the gen- 
eral public. 
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Gas Mixing 


ESPITE the 

fact that the 
practice of gas 
mixing offers one 
of the greatest 
possibilities for ef- 
fecting economies 
in production ex- 
isting inour 
business today, 
relatively little 
thought was given 
this subject until quite recently. It is 
not contended that this process repre- 
sents an entirely new art nor that it 
has not been followed with varying 
degrees of success for a good many 
years. It is maintained, however, that 
very little scientific information has 
been available on this extremely com- 
plex subject until the last year, and 
that its importance has not been fully 
appreciated by the men of our industry. 
In 1926, the American Gas Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Engineering 
and Economic Survey of the Gas In- 
dustry, headed by H. E. Bates, of The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, 
realizing the importance of this sub- 
ject, recommended to the Technical 
Section the creation of a special group 
of engineers to study this important 
problem. As a result, a committee of 
outstanding operators was selected, 
and F. C. Weber, of The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company designated as 
chairman. After a very careful survey 
by this group, it was decided that our 
Association’s Laboratory, in Cleveland, 
offered the most logical place for the 
conduct of such an_ investigation. 
Shortly thereafter, necessary arrange- 
ments were concluded and actual ex- 
perimental work started in the spring 
of 1927. From that time on this study 
was pursued almost continuously until 
late in the Fall of 1932. Its comple- 
tion required the conduct of some 
175,000 separate tests, the results of 





R. M. Conner 


OK 


which are recorded in more than 2,000° 


typewritten pages of detailed data and 
discussion. You will note that this in- 
vestigation required some 54 years for 
its completion. All of the detailed 


* Address before Annual Convention of the 
Mid-West Gas Association, Des Moines, lowa, 
April 11. 


By R. M. Conner 
Director, A.G.A. Testing Laboratory 


data secured from it are on file at our 
Laboratory and may be studied there 
by member company engineers after 
making application to and securing ap- 
proval from our Association Headquar- 
ters. Final conclusions have been ab- 
stracted in three summary bulletins 
known as Laboratory Reports Nos. 
597,645 and 689. All of these are 
available to member company delegates 
upon application to our Managing Di- 
rector located at American Gas Asso- 
ciation Headquarters in New York 
City. 


Must Solve Complex Problems 

It is not intended that this paper 
shall present a detailed treatment of 
the Laboratory’s mixed gas research 
findings. All of this material is avail- 
able in the previously mentioned re- 
ports and moreover it could not be 
covered here at sufficient length to 
make such a review really interesting 
or worth while. Rather, it is proposed 
to discuss the practical aspects of this 
subject and attempt to point out their 
importance in solving some of our in- 
dustry’s production problems. Few en- 
gineers, even, realize the complexity 
of the physical and chemical phenom- 
ena underlying the solution of all of 
our mixed gas research problems, nor 
do they appreciate fully the necessity 
of their solution if it is desired to 
provide satisfactory mixed gas service 
conditions to their customers at all 
times. 

From the beginning it was realized 
that the correct control of certain fun- 
damental factors would govern satis- 
factory gas mixing. These considera- 
tions are both physical and chemical 
in nature and are common terms used 
in reference to our product. Some of 
the more important follow: 


. Specific gravity 

. heating value 

. chemical composition 
. gas pressure 


dm» Who 


Most of these items are interrelated 
and it is rather difficult to consider one 
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without taking into account one or 
more of the others. In so far as pos- 
sible, during our research work, how- 
ever, the plan of isolating each con- 
trolling factor by keeping others 
constant was followed. For example, 
the effect of varying specific gravity 
was thoroughly studied by keeping 
other variables constant, or as nearly 
so as was possible under prevailing 
test conditions. In this manner we 
could determine the effect of varying 
different items, and, accordingly, ana- 
lyze their effect upon gas appliance 
performance. All determinations of 
this nature were checked and rechecked 
innumerable times, lending accuracy 
and dependability to our findings. 

Needless to say, many of the “‘rule- 
of-thumb” methods applied years ago 
in gas mixing practice were disproved, 
as were some of the more or less gen- 
erally accepted theories of recent date 
relating to this subject. On the other 
hand, some of the former ideas which 
had been advanced were found to be 
substantially correct, sufficiently so, at 
least, to permit fairly successful appli- 
cation. 

Our Laboratory was extremely fortu- 
nate in having such a competent ad- 
visory committee to outline its research 
and keep it at all times on the right 
track. All of the engineers of this 
group had been for years in contact 
with field problems of this nature and 
naturally understood the type of in- 
formation that was desired. Moreover, 
this group contained natural and man- 
ufactured gas operators representing 
virtually all the large and varied gas 
interests of the United States. 


Every Phase Covered 

From the beginning it was agreed 
that only those aspects of this subject 
which were of national significance 
should be studied at any time. This 
policy was strictly adhered to from be- 
ginning to end. Furthermore, it was 
ruled that the appliances used during 
our investigation should be representa- 
tive of all the different kinds com- 
monly utilized in supplying domestic 
gas service. In addition, it was also 
ruled that a sufficient number of in- 
dustrial appliances should be em- 
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ployed to afford a fair index of the 
effects of varying gas service conditions 
on this class of equipment. As an 
added precaution, it was further stipu- 
lated that in so far as possible Labora- 
tory approved appliances should be 
utilized throughout the investigation. 
This statement, I believe, will be taken 
to automatically imply that the allow- 
able limits prescribed in our reports 
are probably somewhat more liberal 
than could generally be realized in the 
field. Accordingly, they should be in- 
terpreted as maximum, rather than 
minimum, limitations. 

Numerous and collateral considera- 
tions, such as the use of certain types 
of low heating value manufactured 
gases as diluents for natural gas and 
for high heating value manufactured 
gases, and the feasibility of enriching 
manufactured gases with butane to 
provide a satisfactory substitute for 
natural and mixed gases, were investi- 
gated. Likewise, the utilization char- 
acteristics of different butane-air gas 
mixtures varying in heating value 
from 500 to 1,050 B.t.u. per cubic foot 
were thoroughly studied. In fact, it 
seems that almost every known phase 
of this subject was covered. 

Permissible variations in specific 
gravity, heating value, and pressure, 
or the possibilities of compensating for 
variations of either of the first men- 
tioned items by varying the last, were 
definitely established. All of these 


findings are set forth in a plain and- 


easily understandable manner in our 
three summary reports. The effect of 
variations in chemical composition on 
appliance performance, as might be ex- 
pected, was a rather complex matter. 
It would be entirely impractical to at- 
tempt to treat this subject here. It 
seems sufficient, however, to say that 
this item, in the last analysis, is the 
determining factor. To deal largely 
with this factor, the Laboratory de- 
veloped an empirical formula, which 
makes it possible for any engineer to 
apply an equation to his situation and, 
by a number of mathematical compu- 
tations, arrive at the solution of his 
problem. 

Besides establishing definite limits 
for the variation of controlling fac- 
tors, our research developed informa- 
tion that should permit operators to 
increase the flexibility of their supply. 
For example, it was found that, as long 
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Figure 1 


Ignition velocity for various simple gases 


as the percentage of fast burning gases 
equals or exceeds the total percentage 
of slower burning constituents, the 
maximum variations of controlling fac- 
tors may prevail. This statement is 
really more simple than it seems, as 
free hydrogen is about the only really 
fast-burning constituent of city gas. 
Consequently, it is largely a matter of 
balancing the percentage of this gas 
present with the total hydrocarbon gas 
content. Another very interesting dis- 
covery, along similar lines, pertained 
to the much debated theory relating 
to inerts. It was found, for example, 
that, if the presence of such gases 
(usually nitrogen and carbon dioxide) 
were accompanied by an equal or 
greater amount of hydrogen, the total 
percentage of them might be exceed- 
ingly high without producing undesir- 
able effects. Proper recognition of this 
fact and the application of such know!- 
edge to manufactured and mixed gas 
supplies should afford the possibilities 
for effecting marked economies in pro- 
duction in a good many cases. 


Light on Additional Subjects 


As an adjunct to our main study, a 
great deal of useful information was 
recorded on the rates of flame propaga- 
tion of simple gases. For the benefit 
of those who are technically inclined, 
or those who may care to study this 
paper further, a chart—Figure 1—has 


been provided containing a series of 
curves showing the ignition velocities 
of various gases. Considerable experi- 
mental work was necessary to develop 
an accurate method for determining 
this information. A procedure was 
finally adopted which, although differ- 
ent in many respects from other known 
methods, was found to provide ex- 
tremely accurate results. 

In addition to providing data on 
which to base the solution of our gen- 
eral problem, our study threw a great 
deal of light on a number of addi- 
tional subjects which have occupied the 
minds of many gas engineers from time- 
to-time. One such item that comes to 
mind is the relative usefulness of vari- 
ous heating value gases. Our findings 
on this point were in line with the in- 
dustry’s latest accepted theories on the 
subject. As would be expected, there 
seems to be no direct cost relationship 
existing, however, between the gas 
supply conditions prevailing in one 
section of the country when compared 
with another. It should be perfectly 
obvious, I believe, that, in the last 
analysis, the price at which gas is sold 
must of necessity be a direct result of 
its Cost. 

While a general study of the eco- 
nomic aspects of the gas business was 
not the object of our investigation, so 
many different mixtures and kinds of 


“gases were investigated that this con- 
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sideration naturally came in for a great 
deal of thought. Briefly speaking, we 
were unable to find anything at vari- 
ance with the accepted theory that the 
best type of gas to supply in any given 
community is the one that can be de- 
livered to the customer at the least 
cost per B.t.u. This theory assumes, of 
course, that the gas supplied is of such 
a constituency that it will afford satis- 
factory domestic and industrial gas 
service. Presumably, this theory applies 
with equal accuracy to manufactured, 
mixed, or natural gas. Although this 
point seems quite obvious, it is men- 
tioned here because it is a rather con- 
troversial one, and on account of the 
fact that there are some engineers, par- 
ticularly outside of our industry, who 
still hold contrary ideas. 


Mixing Certain to Grow 

At this stage of the discussion it 
seems that we might profitably analyze 
the research work which I have been 
discussing from the standpoint of its 
future value to the gas industry. Pre- 
sumably, we can assume that the prac- 
tice of mixing gases will become more 
general as time goes on and that this 
development will undoubtedly be 
brought about largely by one or more 
of the following factors: 

1. Inadequacy of the base load sup- 
ply to meet peak load demands. 

2. Production of surplus quantities 
of readily available by-product gases 
such as coke oven gas, refinery oil 
gases, etc. 

3. Introduction of a cheaper supply 
of gas into a given territory where 
such gas possesses characteristics which 
are satisfactory for mixing purposes 
but the amount of which is inadequate 
to meet peak load demands. 

It should be apparent that, where 
it is possible to conveniently mix a 
cheaper gas with a more expensive base 
load supply, economies in production 
should result. On the other hand, the 
mathematics of a problem of this na- 
ture are generally not as simple as 
they appear at first glance. As we all 
know, the demand varies from day to 
day and from year to year. This fact 
necessitates the installation of expen- 
sive gas mixing control devices which 
will compensate for variations in the 
demand, all of which naturally in- 
volves additions to our capital account. 
Moreover, it may become necessary, 


during certain seasons of the year, to 
supply even a third gas at a much 
higher unit cost, which means that 
even the most simple gas mixing situ- 
ations present some engineering and 
economic problems. 

Prior to the publication of our re- 
ports, it had been thought necessary 
by utilities considering the introduc- 
tion of mixed gas into their territories, 
to first set up a group of representative 
appliances, equip a laboratory, and 
often expensively transport sufficient 
quantities of the test gas from distant 
fields. Furthermore, such studies have 
in the past, at least in their initial 
stages, been more or less “‘cut-and-try” 
methods, all of which has added 
greatly to their ultimate cost. Still 
further, it has generally been consid- 
ered necessary to supplement all such 
laboratory determinations by actual ex- 
periments in the field, which has in- 
variably placed a rather heavy financial 
burden upon the interested company 
at a time when it could often least 
afford it. It is very gratifying to re- 
port that our Laboratory's findings 
have been checked in the field in sev- 
eral different sections of the United 
States and have been found to portray 
accurately the results which one would 
logically expect. 

The fact that more than 250 differ- 
ent gas mixtures were studied and that 
complete information: is available on 
them now in our files makes it possible 
for any interested member company 
engineer to secure information on most 
any gas mixture that he may desire. 
This fact likewise makes the conduct 
of expensive laboratory and field tests 
by gas companies unnecessary, or at 
least should greatly reduce their scope. 
More than this, there is a definite ad- 
vantage in having available findings 
prepared by an impartial agency which 
has attacked the problems from a na- 
tional viewpoint with the thought of 
all interested agencies in mind. 


Appliance Manufacturers Interested 

There is another angle to this sub- 
ject that it seems should be considered 
here. The American Gas Association’s 
whole gas appliance testing and ap- 
proval program has been established 
on the theory that the improvement of 
our gas service conditions is a mutual 
undertaking in which both manufac- 
turers and gas companies must cooper- 
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ate. Where a gas mixing problem is 
worked out with only one point of 
view in mind or without proper con- 
sideration of all the interests involved, 
it is obvious that the final answer can 
by no means be as satisfactory to the 
industry at large as if arrived at under 
the previously mentioned plan. 

Interest shown in our mixed gas 
research findings by appliance manu- 
facturers has been surprisingly great. 
For many years these concerns have 
been desirous of producing equipment 
that will provide as wide a degree of 
flexibility as is possible. There has 
been relatively little information avail- 
able, however, that would assist them 
in such matters. Although our mixed 
gas findings were not prepared pri- 
marily for the purpose of assisting in 
the solution of such problems, on the 
other hand, appliance manufacturers 
can, if they are sufficiently interested, 
secure a great deal of helpful informa- 
tion of this nature from them. This 
statement is particularly applicable to 
manufacturers of industrial equipment. 

Another class of our members who 
should benefit especially from our re- 
search efforts are the works equipment 
manufacturers. A number of new gas 
making processes are now in the course 
of development. The greater portion 
of such effort is being confined, for 
the present at least, to the perfection 
of a process for producing a relatively 
high heating value oil gas of such 
physical and chemical characteristics 
that it may be satisfactorily and com- 
pletely interchanged with a base supply 
of natural gas. There are a number of 
modifications of such a plan also re- 
ceiving considerable thought and it is 
to the engineers interested in these new 
developments that our findings should 
prove especially helpful. 

It seems sufficient to merely mention 
the class of our manufacturer members 
who produce gas mixing equipment, 
calorimeters, orifices, meters and other 
works control equipment. Their in- 
terest in our research and the value of 
our findings to them should be per- 
fectly obvious. 

Taken by and large the member 
companies of your Association are lo- 
cated in a section of our country rich 
in natural resources. Your gas engi- 
neers, on the whole, are as competent 
as we have anywhere in the United 


(Continued on page 219) 
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Leaders of Industry 
To View Gas Exhibits 


When Fair Opens June | 


A’ 10 o'clock on the morning of 
June 1, rain or shine, inflation or 
deflation, and come what may, the 
gates to A Century of Progress Inter- 
national Exposition will be officially 
opened to the world. Thus will Chi- 
cago make good its promise of more 
than five years ago not only to stage 
the most ambitious fair project ever 
conceived but to open it on time. 
Millions of dollars already have 
been invested in buildings and in re- 
claiming 424 acres of land for the ex- 
position site from the clutches of Lake 























Old Heidelberg’s all-gas kitchen 
with a capacity of 10,000 meals 
a day 


Michigan. Millions more have 
gone into the exhibits and 
concessions, and additional 
great sums are now flowing 
into Chicago to speed up final 
Pteparations during the hectic thirty 
days that remain prior to the opening. 

In an almost literal as well as a figur- 
ative sense, this first great fair of the 
automobile age has “hitched its wagon 
to a star.” When the Columbian Ex- 
position opened forty years ago, in 
1893, the orange star Arcturus was 
overhead in the evening sky. Light that 
left it then will arrive in Chicago this 
year. By applications of modern sci- 


By Charles W. Person 


ence the energy in this light will be 
amplified and used to start the wheels 
of the exposition. In 1893 President 
Cleveland opened the exposition by 
pressing the button of an electric 
switch. This year’s world’s fair will 
be started on its way by Arcturus, so 
far distant that its light, traveling at 
the rate of 186,300 miles per second, 
has required forty years to pierce the 
ether and reach us. 

Preparations of the American Gas 
Association and its man- 
ufacturer company mem- 
bers for displays at the 
fair are in their final 
stages and everything is 
operating strictly up to 
schedule. The first group 
visit of gas men to the 
fair will be June 1 and 
2, the dates of the Ex- 


Gas service right in the mid- 
dle of things. Five miles of 
gas mains serve the Fair 


ecutive Conference to be 
held at the Hotel Stevens. 

Word has been re- 
ceived from Lenox R. 
Lohr, general manager of 
the exposition, officially 
designating Tuesday, 
September 26, as Inter- 
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national Gas Industry Day in recogni- 
tion of the International Gas Confer- 
ence and Fifteenth Annual Convention 
of the American Gas Association to be 
held in Chicago the week of September 
25. An international aspect is given 
the convention this year because of the 
visiting delegations of British, French 
and German executives and engineers 
of gas companies who will tour Can- 
ada and the United States and be in 
attendance at the Chicago convention. 

Finishing touches are being placed 
on Gas Industry Hall and Home Plan- 
ning Hall, the two main exhibit pa- 
vilions housing a majority of the gas 
industry's displays. From the stand- 
point of attracting attendance the loca- 
tion of these pavilions between the 
23rd Street and 31st Street entrances 
to the fair grounds leaves nothing to 
be desired. Forty-two per cent of the 
paid admissions of one million pre- 
fair visitors have been collected at these 
two entrances, proving that 
the main gas exhibits are very 
favorably located. 

Plans submitted for utiliz- 
ing the fore-court entrance to 
Gas Industry Hall in some 
striking manner representa- 
tive of the industry's contri- 
butions to human welfare 


Radiator in Ann Rutledge Tavern. The Fair is 98 per cent 
gas heated 
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have resulted in the selection of a 
unique Fountain of Flame symboliz- 
ing the service rendered by gas through 
the medium of heat. 

The Fountain of Flame will appear 
as a tall pilaster-like concave structure 
about fourteen feet in height which 
will glow as though it were red hot 
iron, suggestive of the large part that 
heat developed from gas is playing in 
the industrial and metallurgical indus- 
tries. Issuing from the top of the 
structure will be two jets of luminous 
gas flames merging into one large flare, 
symbolizing the joint service being 
rendered by natural and manufactured 
gases in modern civilization. Jets of 
steam effectively placed around the 
Fountain will contribute to its sugges- 
tion of heat. 

A globe, representing a glowing 
earth in that stage of its existence 
when heat energy was predominately 
in evidence, will be in the foreground, 
while immediately below steaming 
springs of colored and luminescent wa- 
ters will bubble forth and cascade into 
lower pools of exceptional beauty. 

The “daringly different” in the field 
of architecture is a striking characteris- 
tic of this most modern and unortho- 
dox of all world fairs, and it applies 
as much to the residential housing ex- 
hibit as it does to the huge pavilions 
and exhibition structures. There are 
nine model homes in all, situated on 
both sides of Leif Eriksen Drive, in 
the immediate neighborhood of Gas 
Industry and Home Planning Halls. 

Nothing remotely approaching this 
housing show has been attempted here- 
tofore. Each of the nine homes is 
built of a different material, several 









A hundred years of civi- 
lization in contrast. Above, 
the ultra-modern Masonite 
home, gas-serviced through- 
out, and, right, replica of 
Lincoln’s log cabin home 


types of which were pre-fabricated and 
assembled on the spot. Every modern 
device contributing to home comfort 
will be installed in these homes and the 
interiors will be executed by nationally 
known designers. Six of the nine 
homes will show the latest styles in 
gas ranges, and five will feature the 
most recently developed types of gas 
air-conditioning apparatus. Negotia- 
tions are now under way for the in- 
clusion of additional gas-using equip- 
ment. 

From the standpoint of dramatic in- 
terest the ‘‘star” of the housing group 
is the Masonite model home—a com- 
pletely gas-serviced structure. It is the 
home located nearest to the replica of 
Lincoln’s log cabin at Hodgenville, 
Kentucky, and by comparison depicts 
better perhaps than any other exhibit 
on the vast exposition grounds the tre- 
mendous advances achieved in living 
standards during the last one hundred 


years. 


Special exhibit pavilion of the Johns-Manville Corporation. A mural painting ninety feet 
long will be featured 
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The Lincoln cabin is constructed of 
logs taken from a house found stand- 
ing in Jersey County, Illinois, which 
dates back more than one hundred 
years to Lincoln’s boyhood days. The 
clay used for clinking between the logs, 
for plastering the fireplace chimney, 
and even for the floor itself was 
brought from Kentucky. 

The Masonite home, ultra-modern 
in every respect, utilizes a tough wood 
fiber insulating board, available in pre- 
fabricated units. The windows are of 
double-glass with a chemically treated 
space in between that eliminates frost- 
ing of moisture due to condensation. 
Both windows and building materials 
make for ideal conditions for demon- 
strating the possibilities of gas air con- 
ditioning. The house consists of four 
rooms and bath, in-built garage and a 
solarium opening onto the roof. 

Every heating operation carried on in 
this home will depend upon gas serv- 
ice and the latest word in gas-using 
appliances. Gas will heat the water, 
make ice cubes, cook the meals, burn 
the rubbish, dry the laundry, and main- 
tain a predetermined temperature 
throughout the rooms. The range will 
be all enamel, automatically lighted, 
with elbow-room cooking top, and in- 
sulated ovens equipped with heat con- 
trol. The refrigerator will be of the 
latest air-cooled type. The air-condi- 
tioning unit will have its front panel 
replaced by glass so that the inner 
workings may be seen. Other gas- 
using appliances, now under considera- 
tion for installation, will represent the 
latest innovations in their respective 
classes. 

The special exhibit buildings of the 
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“Livable basement” display of the Bryant Heater and Manufacturing Company. See text for 
detailed description 


Johns-Manville Corporation and the 
American Radiator and Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation will contain complete 
lines of their appliances, products and 
accessories. A feature of the “J-M” 
building will be a mural painting, 
ninety feet long, depicting the com- 
pany’s four “‘controls’’ in the fields of 
heat and cold, motion, fire and weather, 
and sound. These will be treated sym- 
bolically in the mural. 

Two buildings, one known as the 
Heating Building and the other as the 
Sanitary Building, will constitute the 
exhibition quarters of the American 
Radiator Company and Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation. In the Heating Build- 
ing will be shown all heating and 
air-conditioning apparatus as manufac- 
tured by the American Radiator Com- 
pany and subsidiaries. In the Sani- 
tary Building will be shown the latest 
and most improved sanitary devices 
such as bathroom and kitchen equip- 
ment. The American Gas Products 
Corporation will be represented in the 
Heating Building with a full line of 
its products. 

While concentration of the gas in- 
dustry’s exhibits will be in the Home 
and Industrial Arts Section of the ex- 
position grounds, gas service will be 
found very much in evidence at other 
points. In providing for facilities to 
feed an estimated daily attendance of 
200,000 persons, gas fuel has been 
specified for cooking, baking, water 
heating, space heating and incineration. 
Restaurants, large and small, sandwich 
shops, potato chip counters, hot dog 


stands, coffee and doughnut dispensers, 
rotisseries, cafeterias—all will use gas 
fuel in the preparation of food. 

The two largest eating places are the 
Blue Ribbon and Old Heidelberg res- 
taurants. Heavy duty gas ranges and 
a full line of gas-using kitchen equip- 
ment already are installed in these 
places. The same is true of Eitel’s, the 
Sears-Roebuck restaurant, the Ann Rut- 
ledge Tavern, Adobe Barbecue Sand- 





Gas does the space heat- 
ing, water heating and 
cooking in Administra- 
tion Building, above. At 
right, three 22-section 
Bryant boilers which 
supply 17,808 feet of 
steam radiation 
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wich Hut and others. Gas fuel will 
do the water heating and space heat- 
ing in these larger places as well as 
the sandwich and hot dog stands. A 
number of Bryant boilers, Ruud water 
heaters and Surface Combustion unit 
heaters are presently in use. 

Hot water requirements in the Sears- 
Roebuck building will be provided by 
two Peerless boilers. The flashings, 
gutters and rain pipes of the Masonite 
model home will be of Anaconda cop- 
per. In addition to its display in the 
Strandsteel model home, the Fox Fur- 
nace Company will have a second air- 
conditioning unit in the American Ra- 
diator building. While no duct work 
for carrying the conditioned air will 
be installed, gas will be piped to the 
display so that the unit will be under 
fire. Water and electricity also will 
be connected to permit of an actual 
operating exhibit. 

The Steam and Combustion Com- 
pany will have its gas-fired boilers in 
the Firestone Tire exhibit, the dry- 
cleaning and pressing establishment of 
Carl Stockholm, and the American 
Radiator building. The Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company will 
have its safety controls in use in the 
Firestone Tire and Quaker Oats ex- 
hibits, all model homes with air-con- 
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ditioning units installed, and in Old 
Heidelberg restaurant where eight gas- 
fired unit heaters are now being used. 
A replica of the original Tappan range 
placed in the dirigible Macon is to be 
given space in the Goodyear exhibit. 
The bitumastic solution and enamel of 
the Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corpora- 
tion have been used as protective coat- 
ings on the gas mains serving the fair. 
Dresser couplings are used on both gas 
and water mains within the grounds. 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation has supplied pumping 
equipment for the exposition’s general 
water supply and fire service, and the 
three towers of water and light located 
in the lagoon. The water plant at the 
fair has a 30,000,000-gallon capacity. 

A large quantity of pipe, valves and 
fittings have been supplied by James B. 
Clow and Sons, who have also installed 
a number of their gas steam radiators. 
The Crane Company has its own ex- 
hibit building but its equipment will 
be found at many places on the grounds, 
including some of the model homes. A 
large exhibit will be sponsored by the 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, in- 
cluding a special display of pyrofax. 

Companies specializing in office 
equipment are planning some unusual 
attractions for gas company accountants 
who will attend the A. G. A. conven- 
tion the week of September 25. In- 
dividual exhibits at the fair will be 
made by the Addressograph Mulkti- 
graph Corporation, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation and Under- 
wood-Elliott Fisher Company. Other 
exhibits of products and services hav- 
ing a direct application in the gas in- 
dustry will be sponsored by Petroleum 
Heat and Power Company, Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Company and Na- 
tional Tube Company. 

As previously announced, Home 
Planning Hall and its annex, Gas In- 
dustry Hall, will house the most im- 
pressive gas exhibits at the exposition. 
These will be sponsored by the Bryant 
Heater and Manufacturing Company, 
Holland Furnace Company, Surface 
Combustion Company, American Stove 
Company, Electrolux Refrigerator Sales 
Corporation and the American Gas 
Association, The last two named will 
have their exhibits located in Gas In- 
dustry Hall and the others will be 


found in the adjoining Home Plan- 
ning Hall. 

The main feature of the American 
Stove Company's exhibit will be a 
large booth housing miniature kitchens 
of different periods, running back to 
1833 and ending with the modern 
1933 kitchen in which will be shown a 
range with all its automatic features. 
Mural paintings will adorn the walls. 
Progress in the construction of gas 
burners also will be shown, and the 
original oven heat regulator and the 
refinements made in this device will 
be featured. 

Holland Furnace Company will con- 
centrate upon the advances made in 
the art of air conditioning, reproduc- 
ing a model basement showing a com- 
plete system including heater, air-con- 
ditioning unit and refrigerating unit, 
equipped with ducts. Provision is 
being made for animating this display. 

The central feature of the Electro- 
lux exhibit will be an eight-foot model 
showing how a tiny gas flame produces 
refrigeration in the new air-cooled 
type. The model will be surrounded 
by piles of artificial ice and by small 
pavilions in which some of the earliest 
models of gas and electric refrigerat- 
ing units will be displayed. 

Diagonal backgrounds of blue and 
silver lacquer will divide the booth into 
four sections in which a complete line 
of air-cooled gas units and hermetically 
sealed electric units, including ice 
cream cabinets and commercial cooling 
equipment will be displayed. An in- 
teresting feature will be invisible light- 
ing coming from 25-foot steel H beams 
which support the ceiling. 

The exhibit of the Surface Combus- 
tion Company will consist in general 
of a decorative background symboliz- 
ing gas flames which, when lighted, 
give action effects. Further ingenious 
use of lighting effects will be drawn 
upon to show a living room with cir- 
culating air as provided by the com- 
pany’s equipment, and the same room 
without air circulation, a condition ex- 
isting with older types of heating 
equipment. 

A modern treatment of the livable 
basement is the general theme of the 
display sponsored by the Bryant Heater 
and Manufacturing Company, shown 
in the illustration herewith. Walls, 
floors and furnishings all have been 
given this modern handling, not only 
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for the purpose of preserving the 
spirit of the fair but also to accentuate 
the modernness of gas heating and 
air conditioning. 

While that part of the exhibit first 
seen by the visitor portrays the livable 
basement, behind the wall at the left 
will be located all the equipment 
usually found in a basement—heating 
plant—the front of which has been 
built into the wall—pipes, ducts, wash- 
ing machine, laundry tubs, water heater, 
fuse and switch box, etc. This part 
of the “basement” is accessible around 
the end of the wall as seen in the cen- 
ter of the picture, and will serve not 
only as a contrast between an ordinary 
and modern basement, but also to sug- 
gest a method of concealing those un- 
sightly necessities of the modern home. 

The heating plant shown is the Bry- 
ant Dualator, combination steam heat- 
ing and air-conditioning unit. While 
there will be no gas connections, the 
motor and blower will be operating. 
Air ducts will deliver the circulating 
air from the Dualator to the louvers in 
the front wall on either side of the 
exhibit. This stream of air naturally 
will serve to attract the attention of 
passers-by. 

The four panels to the left and 
above the heating unit are one-way 
glass—that is, glass through which 
light will travel only in one direction. 
While the main flood light in the ceil- 
ing is on, and those behind the glass 
are out, the glass appears to be a mir- 
ror. When the light in front is out 
and those behind are on, the glass be- 
comes transparent and the space be- 
hind the wall is revealed. In other 
words, the glass is transparent only 
from the side opposite the light, the 
other side appearing to be a mirror. 
For this reason, the main light in front 
and those in the back room will alter- 
nate on and off automatically to pro- 
duce this effect. 

The picture on the back wall will 
not be as shown in the photograph. 
Instead there will be four pictures, 
modeled in relief, colored and indi- 
rectly lighted, one showing two cou- 
ples playing bridge, another a dancing 
scene, the third a snow sports picture 
and the fourth illustrating a couple de- 
parting from home, leaving the chil- 
dren in care of the maid. These four 
pictures will be titled “Enjoy 200 extra 
hours” and are intended to suggest 
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ways in which the extra time made 
available by gas heating can be used. 

To the left of this group, on the 
back wall, but not shown in the photo- 
gtaph, will be two plaques. One of 
these will show, by an electrical dia- 
gram, the operation of the control sys- 
tem on the three 22-S-63 Bryant steam 
boilers heating the Administration 
Building at the exposition. The other 
will be a similar diagram of the opera- 
tion of the air-conditioning equipment 
in the Masonite Home. 

The American Gas Association’s ex- 
hibit will occupy an area of approxi- 
mately 300 lineal feet running around 
Gas Industry Hall, with Electrolux oc- 
cupying the entire center space con- 
sisting of 4500 square feet. Without 
the aid of suitable illustrations which 
are not available at this writing, it is 
impossible to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of the extent and scope of the As- 
sociation’s display. The following gen- 
eral description will give an idea of 
what is being attempted in the way of 
an animated and representative por- 
trayal of both the natural and manu- 
factured gas industries and their place 
in the scheme of things. 

The exhibit at large consists of three 
main parts, occupying the South, West 
and East walls of the hall. Each of 
these parts is, in turn, divided into 
various sections. In the South portion, 
for instance, will be exhibited the pro- 
duction and distribution of natural and 
manufactured gas, each having its 
separate delineation. The central fea- 
ture of this South portion—one divid- 
ing natural gas from manufactured gas 
—will be a great gas flame containing 
an animated genii, with a modern city 
appearing below in detail. Scale mod- 
els, dioramas and other devices will 
be utilized to give realistic effects. On 
both sides of this South section will 
be projection screens, 4 x 4 feet, re- 
producing pictures of outstanding de- 
velopments in the natural gas and man- 
ufactured gas industries. 

The main features of the West wall 
section will be portions devoted to the 
A.G. A. Laboratory, and domestic 
utilization of gas. A modern bunga- 
low built to half scale and constructed 
of sheet rock will depict the domestic 
uses of gas service in dramatic man- 
ner. Five dimensional cut-outs indi- 
cating kitchen, basement, laundry, liv- 


ing room and bathroom will be covered 
with theatrical gauze which will hide 
them from view until they are lighted, 
one-by-one, following a cycle corre- 
lating each to its source of gas supply 
—the bathroom to water heater, the 
living room to house heating boiler, 
and so on. 

The East wall portion will be de- 
voted in the main to historical and 
industrial gas exhibits. Among many 
of the devices to be utilized in showing 
the progress of gas-using equipment 
will be three cut-out dioramas inde- 
pendently lighted to illustrate the old 
and new kitchen, old and new base- 
ment and the old blacksmith forge 
versus the new gas-fired forge. 

Fourteen dioramas, individually il- 
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luminated, and representing actual in- 
dustrial gas installations taken from 
photographs, will be a dramatic fea- 
ture of this section. There will be on 
display a huge glass thermometer with 
temperature ranges from 212° F. to 
3000° F. The temperature will rise 
from the lowest point to the highest 
and as it strikes each increased point 
the diorama with the corresponding in- 
dustrial installation will flash on for 
an interval, then off. At the end of 
this East wall section will be a recep- 
tion room equipped with lounging and 
registration facilities. 

Advantage will be taken of a large 
amount of wall space for the placing 
of murals. A reproduction of these 
will appear in THE MONTHLY. 





Frank T. Hulswit Passes Away 


ere T. HULSWIT, widely known 
public utilities financier, died sud- 
denly in New York April 2. Although he 
had maintained his home at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., the city in which he was born on 
September 10, 1875, Mr. Hulswit had 
had his office for many years in New 
York, 

Mr. Hulswit was a descendant of John 
Hulswit, eighteenth-century Dutch painter, 
whose canvases hang in the National 
Gallery at The Hague. He began his 
climb to a position of leadership in the 
utilities field as an office boy for the 
Michigan Trust Company of Grand 
Rapids. A year later he went to Chicago 
to sell bonds for McDonald, McCoy & 
Co. In 1904, with Ralph Childs, he 
opened his own bond house in Grand 
Rapids, Child-Hulswit & Co., which he 
headed until 1912. 

He enlarged the bond house’s business 
by buying public utilities through Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Iowa, Tennessee and In- 
diana. He founded the United Light and 
Railways Company, which also expanded 
and became the United Light and Power 
Company, the presidency of which he 
assumed in 1910. 

With Cyrus S. Eaton of Cleveland, he 
effected in 1924 a merger of Western pub- 
lic utilities companies. On his own ac- 
count he purchased the Brooklyn Bor- 
ough Gas Company in 1925 and later 
organized the American States Securities 
Corporation. When the stock market 
slumped in 1926 he was interested in 
utilities serving communities throughout 
the country, at times from Maine to 
Florida and from New York to the 
Rocky Mountains. 

He was at that time also, as an or- 
ganizer and director of the American 
Super-Power Corporation, an associate of 
officials of some of the country’s largest 
power systems. The maze of falling quota- 


tions, however, trapped the United Light 
and Power stock pool of which he was 
the leader. Virtually the entire floating 
supply of United shares was taken out of 
the market by a banking syndicate. 

Mr. Hulswit resigned from the United 
presidency on March 10. Stockholders 
representing seventy-five per cent of the 
voting stock returned him to the board 
and by June 9 he was returned to the 
presidency. In January, 1927, he began 
organization of the American Common- 
wealths Power Corporation, starting an 
expansion program that in 1929 had 
carried its influence from New England 
to the South and late in the year had 
also spread to the New York area and to 
Canada. 

American Commonwealths obtained an 
interest in United Light and Power that 
resulted in Mr. Hulswit’s return on April 
18, 1931, to United’s board, a post he 
relinquished on February 28 last year. 

At the end of 1931 receivers were ap- 
pointed for the corporation, and Mr. 
Hulswit resigned the presidency, retaining 
an interest in it. 

Mr. Hulswit, who was the son of 
Frank Michael and Johanna Ursula Louis 
Hulswit, was educated at the Grand 
Rapids High School and was married on 
June 20, 1900, to the former Cornelia 
Maria Hoebeke of Grand Rapids. They 
had three children, Charles, Louis and 
Robert Marius. 

He was a member of the Advisory 
Council of the American Gas Association 
and a member of the Metropolitan, 
Bankers, New York Athletic and Down- 
town Athletic Clubs of New York, the 
Peninsular and the Highlands Country 
Clubs of Grand Rapids, the Union League 
Club of Chicago, the Union Club of 
Cleveland and the Congressional Country 
Club of Washington. 
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Some Appliances and Equipment Ta 


Left: Cribben and Right: Addressograph Multi- 
Sexton range. graph billing machine. 










Right, below: Surface 
Combustion heater. 














Below: A-B Stove Company 
range in Porcelain Enamel display. 









Below: Gas burner 
of Petroleum Heat 
and Power Company. 












Above: Fox Furnace 
air-conditioning unit 
in Strandsteel home. 











Above: Faraday re- 
frigerator in Gen- 
eral Motors exhibit. 












Right: Pittsburgh 
Left: Mural of Travel Equitabl é 
and Transport Building. i en i 
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Featured at Chicago World’s Fair 


Right: American Stove 
Company range in 
Masonite home. 
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Affiliated Association Activities 


Mid-West Gas Association 


PTIMISM was 

the key-note 
of the Mid-West 
Gas Association 
convention which 
opened at the Fort 
Des Moines Hotel 
in Des Moines, 
Iowa, April 10. At- 
tendance was sur- 
prisingly large and 
one of the most in- 
teresting programs 
ever arranged in the 
association’s history 
was presented during the various meetings, 
which were concluded April 12. 

The convention opened with President 
Watson E. Derwent of the Geo. D. Roper 
Corporation, presiding, and the first speaker 
was Governor Clyde L. Herring, of Iowa, 
who spoke on the need of tax reduction. 
The response to this talk was made by 
C. A. Leland, Jr., vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Des Moines Gas Com- 
pany. 

A short business meeting followed at 
which officers for the 1933-34 Association 
year were elected as follows: 

President, R. L. Klar, Des Moines, Iowa; 
first vice-president, C. T. Williams, Sioux 
City, Iowa; second vice-president, F. H. 
Brooks, Omaha, Neb.; secretary-treasurer, 
R. B. Searing, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Executive Council. J. H. Fagan, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc.; M. J. Roberts, Buffalo, 
New York; R. L. Schacht, Lincoln, Neb.; 
S. D. Whiteman, Sioux Falls, $. D.; Amos 
H. Abbott, Minneapolis, Minn.; A. L. 
Fritchey, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. I. Merrick, 
Ames, Iowa; F. W. Budd, Rochester, Minn. 

Affiliation Representatives. Commercial 
Section, Stanley Tabor, lowa-Nebraska 
Light & Power Co., Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Accounting Section, A. W. Schmitt, Des 
Moines Gas Company, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Technical Section, P. A. Stover, Central 
States Electric Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Manufacturers’ Section, Thos. Bul- 
lion, Detroit-Michigan Stove Company, De- 
troit, Michigan; Advertising Section, C. A. 
Nash, United Light & Power Engineering 
& Construction Company, Davenport, Iowa; 
Industrial Section, L. O. Rasmussen, Union 
Light, Heat & Power Company, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

R. J. Canniff and A. W. Schmitt gave 
interesting accounts of the activities of the 
A.G.A. Manufacturers’ and Accounting Sec- 
tions, respectively. 

Ira Steele, of the Des Moines Gas Com- 
pany, presented a report on the develop- 
ment of gas company employees. He em- 
phasized particularly the valuable assistance 
rendered by his company’s employees dur- 
ing its change-over from manufactured to 
mixed gas. An interesting review of papers 
which had been presented at the Twelfth 
Meter School and Conference held in Ames, 





Robert L. Klar 








Convention Calendar 


May 


2-4 A.G.A. Southern Regional Sales Con- 
ference 
Washington, D. C. 


2-4 Southern Gas Association 
Washington, D. C. 


2-5 Chamber of Commerce of United States 
Washington, D. C. 


9-11 Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Wernersville, Pa. 


15-17 Natural Gas Association 
Tulsa, Okla. 


17-19 American Petroleum Institute, Mid-Year 
Meetin; 
Tulsa, Okla. 
22-23 American Gas Association Joint Com- 
mittee Conference of Production & 


Chemical Committees 
oe New Yorker, New York, 





May 29 to June 1, National Fire Protec- 
tion Association 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


May 30 to June 2, Institution of Gas Engineers 
(British) 
Liverpool, England 


June 


1-2 American Gas Association, Executive 
Conference 
Chicago, Ill. 


12-15 National Association of Purchasing 
Agents 
Chicago, Ill. 


22-23 Pacific Coast Gas Association, North- 
west Regional Conference 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


22-24 New York-New England Regional Sales 
Conference 
Griswold Hotel, New London, Conn, 


26-28 Advertising Federation of America & 
Public Utilities Advertising Association 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


26-30 American Society for Testing Materials 
Chicago, Ill. 


26-30 American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers 
Chicago, Ill. 
26-30 — Institute of Electrical En- 


Chicago, Ill. 


26-30 American Home Economics Association 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


September 


11-16 American Chemical Society 
Chicago, Ill. 
13-15 Pacific Coast Gas Association 
a Hotel, Los Angeles, 
alt. 


18-19 Canadian Gas Association 
tawa, Ontario 


18-20 American Transit Association 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Wk. 25 International Gas Conference and Fif- 
teenth Annual Convention, American 
Gas Association 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


October 


Wk. 11 National Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


24-26 American Petroleum Institute 
Chicago, Ill. 





Iowa, was given by J. M. Drabelle, of the 
Iowa Electric Light & Power Company. 

Outside of the report made by the 
A.G.A. Technical Section’s representative, 
P. A. Stover, and the paper on gas mixing, 
presented by R. M. Conner, director of the 
American Gas Association’s Testing Labo- 
ratory, Cleveland, Ohio, the entire program 
on April 11, was devoted to the consider- 
ation of commercial aspects of the gas busi- 
ness. Addresses were given by E. J. Boyer, 
of the Minneapolis Light Company, Edwin 
A. Jones, of the L. J. Mueller Furnace 
Company, and Thomas E. Bullion, of the 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Company. 

A feature of the entertainment program 
was a stag banquet held at the Fort Des 
Moines Hotel. It was followed by dancing. 

At the closing session, Frank Goode, of 
the Des Moines Gas Company, discussed 
load building through gas water heating, 
and Walter H. Hoagland, of The Sonner 
Burner Company, gave a talk on conversion 
burners. 

President Derwent, in closing the con- 
vention, voiced the unanimous feeling of 
those in attendance that the Mid-West Gas 
Association had concluded one of the most 


interesting and valuable meetings ever held 
in its history. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 


Ses papers and program committee, 
headed by E. G. Boyer, is arranging an 
excellent schedule of events for the con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Gas Associ- 
ation to be held at Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, Pa., May 9, 10 and 11. Following 
is an outline of the tentative program: 

Registration will start at 4 o’clock May 
9. The convention opens with a banquet 
followed by a brief business meeting and 
two prominent speakers, the first being 
Cameron Beck, manager of the personnel 
department of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the second Floyd Parsons, edi- 
torial director of Gas Age-Record. Enter- 
tainment including an orchestra will be 
provided. 

An address “The Importance of the Cook- 
ing Load,” by E. R. Acker, president of 
the Central Hudson Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, will open the session on the morn- 
ing of May 10. “Gas Water Heating— 
the Great Unsold Market” will be the 
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title of a message from Walter C. Beckjord, 
chairman of the A.G.A. Commercial Sec- 
tion and vice-president of the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company. “The Value of 
the Gas Refrigeration Load,” by Cyrus 
Barnes, chairman A.G.A. Refrigeration 
Committee, and general sales manager of 
Charles H. Tenney & Company, Boston; 
“The Importance of Dealer Cooperation,” 
by Hugh H. Cuthrell, manager New Busi- 
ness Department, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company; and “Appliance Servicing,” by 
H. D. Lehman, superintendent of appliance 
servicing, Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany, completes the session. 

The afternoon will be devoted to golf, 
tennis, baseball, etc. 

Alexander Forward, managing director 
of the American Gas Association, with an- 
other speaker of national prominence to be 
announced will address the evening gather- 
ing. 

The following papers will be presented 
on the morning of May 11: 

“Advertising,” Leonard Ormerod; ‘Busi- 
ness Research,” P. H. Myers; “Residence 
Air Conditioning,” C. H. B. Hotchkiss; 
“What Is Needed to Develop the Indus- 
trial Load,” N. T. Sellman, and “The 
Therm as a Measuring Medium of Gas,” 
Ernest Johnson. 

The convention will close with a lunch- 
eon. 


Canadian Gas Association 


eed effort is being put forward by 
the various local committees of the 
Canadian Gas Association to make the forth- 
coming visit of the members of the British 
and French gas associations to Canada next 
September an outstanding event in the his- 
tory of the Canadian industry, and one that 
will be long remembered by the overseas 
engineers who are expected at that time. 

A special program has been arranged by 
the Montreal reception committee for~-the 
visitors when they land in that city, and 
prior to the journey of the delegates to 
the twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
Canadian Association to be held in Ottawa, 
Ontario, September 18 and 19. 

An appropriate program is being ar- 
ranged for the Ottawa meeting, with some 
outstanding papers, contributions of vital 
interest to the visitors. Receptions are also 
being arranged by local governmental and 
civic authorities. 

Leaving Ottawa on the evening of Sep- 
tember 19 the party will arrive in Toronto 
for a one and one-half day program of events 
being arranged by the Consumers’ Gas 
Company of that city. 

Hamilton will be the next point: of call 
at which point still further receptions are 
under way under the auspices of the local 
gas and coke companies, and the Natural 
Gas & Petroleum Association, the Domin- 
ion Natural Gas Company, Ltd., also co- 
operating in the extended trip through the 
natural gas fields of Southeastern Ontario; 
inspection of flowing wells, a trip to the 
new Welland Canal, and on to Niagara 
Falls, where the delegates will be taken in 
hand for the trip to the Hydro-Electric 








Power Commission Developments at Queens- 
ton under auspices of the Hydro Commis- 
sion and its engineers. 

From Niagara Falls the visitors will en- 
train for the International Gas Conference 
and Fifteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Gas Association, to be held in 
Chicago week of September 25, following 
which the party will visit several cities in 
the United States before sailing for home. 





BOOK REVIEWS 





A weons engineering books that are of 
particular interest to gas utilization 
men is the 1933 Guide of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers. This is the Eleventh Annual Edition 
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of this standard reference volume on heat- 
ing, ventilating and air conditioning. The 
1933 issue embodies 45 chapters of useful 
and practical information contributed by 
outstanding engineers in the profession. 

Latest authentic information concerning 
air conditioning as well as heating will be 
found in the publication. This information 
supplements chapters which include prac- 
tically all basic data on which the heating 
and air conditioning professions are founded. 
The design, installation and control of au- 
tomatic heating systems are thoroughly cov- 
ered and should be of particular interest to 
men connected with house heating depart- 
ments of gas utilities. Chapters on cooling 
and dehumidifying give information upon 
which such systems can be designed. 

The book should be useful in promoting 
the use of gas for heating as well as inform- 
ing gas heating men of the practices of 
those promoting competitive fuels. 

—E. D. M. 





Munroe Award Coveted 
By Individuals in Industry 


ACH year the 
American Gas 
Association presents 
to the individual 


who has made the 
most distinguished 
contribution to the 
industry the Charles 
A. Munroe Award, 
a coveted distinction 
which is open to all 
gas company em- 
ployees. 

Under the terms 
governing the Award, 
the most conspicuous contributions to the 
general interests of the gas industry in- 
clude research, invention, operating methods 
or practices which reduce cost of manufac- 
ture and distribution, improved distribu- 
tion or other service, increased sale of gas, 
development of new 
uses for gas, im- 
proved public and 
employee relations, 
safety promotion, de- 
velopment of ac- 
counting practices, 
widening the field 
of gas-making ma- 
terials, new meth- 
ods of manufacture, 
finance, publicity, 
new gas works prod- 

J. L. Conover ucts and by-prod- 

ucts, rates, etc. 

Applications for the 1933 Award, which 
consists of cash and an engrossed certifi- 
cate, may be made by any individual or 
company member of the American Gas 
Association and should be filed with 
K. R. Boyes, secretary of the Association, 
on or before August 1. 

The applications are being entertained by 
a committee composed of A. J. Gon- 


N. T. Sellman 


noud, president, 
Kings County Light- 
ing Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., chair- 
man; N. C. Mc- 
Gowen, president, 
United Gas Public 
Service Corporation, 
Houston, Texas, and 
A. B. Tenney, vice- 
president, Charles H. 
Tenney and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 
The recommendation 
of this committee 
will be presented to the Executive Board 
of the Association for approval. 

The winner of the Award will be an- 
nounced and the presentation made at the 
International Gas Conference and Fifteenth 
Annual Convention of the American Gas 
Association, in Chi- 
cago, next Septem- 
ber. 

Since its establish- 
ment the Munroe 
Award has been pre- 
sented to Nils T. 
Sellman, of the Con- 
solidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, 
for the development 
and marketing of the 
gas refrigerator; 
John L. Conover, of 
the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company, for the intro- 
duction and application of machine book- 
keeping; T. V. Purcell, of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, for pioneering 
and constructive leadership in rate mak- 
ing, and Hugh H. Cuthrell, of The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., for his achieve- 
ments in the development of ideas and 
methods of dealer cooperation. 





— 


T. V. Purcell 





H. H. Cuthrell 
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A.G.A. Testing and Certification Program Expanded 
To Include Gas Appliance Accessories 


A= Gas Association Approval 
Requirements are designed to apply to 
complete gas-burning appliances, i.e., to 
equipment which is not dependent for its 
safe and satisfactory performance on a 
greater number of variables than those 
effecting a complete gas-burning appliance. 
Gas appliance accessories have never been 
approved by the American Gas Associa- 
tion except as an integral part of an 
appliance to which they were attached. In 
other words, the approval of an appliance 
included approval of the accessories at- 
tached thereto, but only as a part of that 
particular appliance, such approval not ex- 
tending to the accessories as such, and not 
interpreted as applying to the same acces- 
sories when attached to the same appliance 
in any other manner, nor when used on 
other appliances, unless such other appli- 
ances were approved with the same equip- 
ment also. This policy has always been 
followed by the A.G.A. requirements com- 
mittees and the A.G.A. Testing Laboratory, 
for the principal reason that the safe and 
proper performance of an accessory depends 
in a large part upon its location and man- 
ner of attachment. 

The rigid application of this policy over 
a period of years has undoubtedly been 
beneficial to both the public and to the in- 
dustry, but it has also served to work, at 
least, a limited hardship on accessory manu- 
facturers. With a more general recognition 
of the significance of the American Gas As- 
sociation testing and certification program 
it has become increasingly difficult for 
manufacturers to secure acceptance of new 
accessories without first having them ap- 
proved as a part of an appliance. This 
brought about a demand for recognition of 
accessories as such by the American Gas 
Association, which demand was met by the 
appointment of representative and com- 
petent committees, each acting within a 
field for which they were specially selected, 
to prepare suitable standards, capable of 
laboratory interpretation and application, 
which would in a general way at least es- 
tablish the suitability of design, rigidity of 
construction, safe and reasonably efficient 
performance of gas appliance accessories. 

In the institution of this program, having 
for its aim the preparation of standards for 
gas appliance accessories and the testing of 
such accessories for compliance therewith, 
sight was not lost of the fact that although 
accessories might be subjected to rigid in- 
spections and tests their safe and satisfac- 
tory performance, as well as their dura- 
bility, might still depend upon their 


By F. R. Wright 


application to the appliance. For this rea- 
son it was felt that unconditional approval 
could not be given to gas appliance acces- 
sories and similar devices. A careful con- 
sideration of all factors, however, did in- 
dicate that the desired purpose could be 
accomplished by drafting “‘listing require- 
ments” which would include Laboratory 
tests on the construction and performance 
of equipment of this type. 

With the above program in mind the 
A.S.A. Sectional Committee, Project Z-21, 
A.G.A. Approval Requirements Committee 
appointed the following subcommittees to 
prepare listing requirements: 

A.G.A. Subcommittee on Listing Require- 
ments for Draft Hoods. 





A.G.A. Subcommittee on Listing Require- 
ments for Gas Cocks. 

A.G.A. Subcommittee on Listing Require- 
ments for Semi-Rigid Gas Tubing and Fir- 
tings. 

A.G.A. Subcommittee on Listing Require- 
ments for Gas, Pressure, and Temperature 
Control Accessories. 

The preparation of listing requirements 
for draft hoods entailed the conduct of a 
large amount of research which was car- 
ried on for the subcommittee by the Test- 
ing Laboratory in Cleveland. Numerous 
types and sizes of draft hoods were studied, 
a series of performance tests developed 
covering all phases of draft hood operation, 
and a suggested vertical cone type hood de- 
veloped which was capable of meeting the 
proposed requirements. 

Tentative Listing Requirements for draft 


Fig. 1 
Gas cock testing machine designed and built by A. G. A. Testing Laboratory 
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Fig. 2 


Apparatus used on listing requirements for thermostats 


hoods were completed, published, and dis- 
tributed for criticism in December, 1932. 
Upon review of these requirements by the 
interested committees, in February, some 
changes were effected to make them apply 
more fully to both vertical and horizontal 
types. Although some additional time will 
be required before final completion of these 
standards it is hoped that it will be possible 
to have them available for distribution dur- 
ing the current calendar year. 

Considerable progress has been made by 
the Subcommittee on A.G.A. Listing Re- 
quirements for gas cocks, of which E. W. 
Roberts, president of the Roberts Brass 
Company, is chairman. Specifications for 
gas range cocks were completed and sub- 
mitted for approval by the A.S.A. Sectional 
Committee, Project Z-21, at its last meet- 
ing and were approved with the exception 
of one section, pertaining to melting tem- 
peratures. A further study of this particular 
subject has been undertaken by the Test- 
ing Laboratory; consequently, it is expected 
that full data will be available on this sub- 
ject before the next meetings of the in- 
terested committees. These standards will 
be published in tentative form for criticism 
as soon as an equitable requirement for 
resistance of gas cocks to high temperatures 
has been formulated. 

In the development of requirements for 
gas cocks, extensive research was performed 
by the A.G.A. Laboratory at the request of 
the subcommittee. A special gas cock test- 
ing machine was designed and built, by 
which twelve gas cocks can be tested at one 
time. The apparatus was developed as a 
means of making accelerated life tests un- 
der controlled temperature conditions. It 
is equipped with electric heating elements 
thermostatically controlled, and a small fan 
mounted within the cabinet by means of 
which practically uniform temperatures can 
be maintained from room temperature of 
200 degrees Fahrenheit above room tem- 
perature. Figure 1 shows a view of this 
gas cock testing machine. 

An investigation is now in progress at 
the Laboratory on gas cocks of various sizes 


and types for use on space heaters, water 
heaters, boilers, furnaces, etc. It is con- 
templated, therefore, that listing require- 
ments for such gas cocks will be formulated 
as speedily as possible. 

The extensive use of semi-rigid tubing 
and fittings for connecting gas appliances, 
especially in South and Southwestern States 
has revealed the necessity for standards for 
equipment of this nature. Copper, brass, 
and aluminum tubing is not only employed 
for main gas connections in numerous cases 
but is also widely used for pilot lines, gas 
line connections for control devices, etc. 

While a number of codes are now avail- 
able for brass, copper, and aluminum tub- 
ing, apparently none of them were prepared 
with the particular needs of the gas indus- 
try in mind. Semi-rigid tubing which may 
be satisfactory for given applications in 
other industries may be unsuited or inca- 
pable of giving satisfaction over a period of 
years when used in conjunction with gas- 
burning equipment. 

The A.G.A. Testing Laboratory recently 
made a study of twelve available sets of 
specifications for semi-rigid tubing for the 
purpose of determining their application to 
the particular needs of the gas industry and 
prepared a report summarizing the principal 
features of these codes. 

Although it was necessary to postpone 
the initial meeting of the Subcommittee 
on A.G.A. Listing Requirements for Semi- 


Rigid Gas Tubing and Fittings, on account * 


of the banking situation in March, it is ex- 
pected that this group will go forward with 
the preparation of an A.G.A. code just as 
soon as business conditions permit. 

The preparation of A.G.A. listing re- 
quirements for gas appliance accessories de- 
signed to control the gas supply, gas pres- 
sure, and temperature, probabiy involved 
more extensive investigation and study than 
any other requirements recently undertaken 
for the reason that few, if any, specifica- 
tions or codes have. ever been formulated 
for devices of this character. The problem 
of investigating such equipment was as- 
signed to the Testing Laboratory in 1932. 
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Since that time a thorough study has been 
made of numerous sizes and types of pres- 
sure, temperature, and vacuum relief valves, 
and a report issued to the interested com- 
mittee for consideration. Research on a 
large number of sizes and types of gas 
pressure regulators has also been concluded. 
The completion of the investigation of ther- 
mostats and electric gas control devices is 
also in its final stages of completion. Figure 
2 shows one of the set-ups used in the study 
of thermostats. 

In addition to the committees previously 
mentioned the Subcommittee on A.G. A. 
Requirements for the Installation of Con- 
version Burners has recently been assigned 
the task of preparing listing requirements 
for gas conversion units. It is gratifying to 
report that the A.G.A. Requirements for 
Installation of Conversion Burners in House 
Heating and Water Heating Appliances, 
prepared by this group, were approved as 
American Standards by the American Stand- 
ards Association, on January 4, 1933. 

The wide use of conversion burners in 
recent years, due largely to the tremendous 
expansions in the use of gas for house heat- 
ing purposes, has resulted in the marketing 
of a large number of types and makes of 
conversion burners. Unquestionably some 
of the conversion burners used are not all 
that might be desired from the standpoint 
of design and inherent performance charac- 
teristics, while on the other hand there are 
a number of makes of conversion burners 
which, if properly installed, will not only 
be satisfactory from a safety standpoint but 
will render highly efficient performance. As 
a means of assisting purchases and the pub- 
lic in general in the selection of suitable 
conversion burner equipment, as well as en- 
couraging the development of safer, more 
efficient, and durable burners, it was felt 
desirable to prepare a suitable code involv- 
ing Laboratory inspections and tests of such 
units. The subcommittee is now engaged 
in the drafting of such a code. 


Change in Requirements for Gas 
Ranges 


As the result of developments which have 

taken place in the design of gas 
ranges during the past few years, the Sub- 
committee on A.G.A. Approval Require- 
ments for Gas Ranges has deemed it neces- 
sary to make the following changes in the 
requirements: 


1. Revise clause “b,”’ Sec. 20, Parts I, 
III, and VI, to read, ‘““Manual top burner 
lighters shall provide for ignition of the 
gas at all top burners (simmering burner 
optional)”’ and Add a new clause “‘c” 
reading ‘‘c.” ‘Automatic lighters shall 
provide for automatic ignition* of the 
gas at all top burners, simmering burners 


*“Automatic ignition shall be interpreted 
as means which provide for ignition of the 
gas at a burner when the gas cock controlling 
the gas to that burner is turned on, and will 
effect re-ignition if the flames on the burner 
have been extinguished by means other than 
by closing the gas cock.” 


Ts 
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included.” This addition results in chang- 
ing clauses “‘c,” “d’ and “e” to “d,” 
“e,” and “f,” respectively. 

2. Revise clause “d,” Sec. 8, Part Il 
and clause “‘c,”” Sec. 7, Parts IV and VII 
to read, “Automatic lighters shall pro- 
vide for complete automatic ignition of 
the gas at any burner or combination of 
burners, simmering burners included, 
within 4 seconds after the gas cock to 
any such burner or burners has been 
turned on full and for re-ignition within 
the same period where the flames on the 
burner have been completely extinguished 
by means other than by closing the gas 
cock,” and Insert in the “Method of 
Test” after the next to the last sentence 
in the last paragraph, ‘““The flames on the 
burner, with the gas cock in the com- 
pletely open position shall be completely 
extinguished. The period of time be- 
tween extinguishment and complete re- 
ignition of the gas shall be recorded,” 


and Revise, in each case, the last sentence 
of the paragraphs referred to above, to 
read, “During the tests for ignition and 
re-ignition of gas from any burner, any 
combination of other burners shall be in 
operation.” 

3. Revise the ruling of June 30, 1930, 
concerning the Harper-Wyman type of 
gas cock, to read, “In the Harper-Wyman 
type of gas cock, means shall be incor- 
porated in the gas cock assembly to in- 
dicate by sound or feel the intermediate 
‘off’ position of the gas cock, except that 
such construction shall be optional where 
complete automatic ignition of all top 
burners, including simmering burners, is 
provided.” 

The above additions and revisions to the 
A.G.A. Approval Requirements for Gas 
Ranges (effective March 1, 1933) were 
approved by the A.G.A. Approval Require- 
ments Committee to become effective May 
1, 1933. 





Effective Date 
of New Requirements 


A’ the last meeting of the A.S. A. Sec- 
tional Committee, Project Z-21, 

A. G. A. Approval Requirements Committee, 
held at the Testing Laboratory, in Cleve- 
land, February 24 and 25, the effective date 
of all new and revised requirements, after 
publication in final form, was reduced from 
one year to nine months. Consequently, the 
following approval requirements, recently 
approved as American Standards, will be- 
come effective November 1, 1933. Manu- 
facturers of any of the following appliances, 
however, are permitted, under a ruling of 
the Laboratory Managing Committee, to 
submit their equipment for approval tests 
under these new standards at any time they 
may choose. 

American Standard A.G.A. Approval Re- 
quirements for Clothes Dryers. 

American Standard A.G.A. Approval Re- 
quirements for Flexible Gas Tubing 

American Standard A.G.A. Approval Re- 
quirements for Gas Heated Ironers. 

American Standard A.G.A. Approval Re- 
quirements for Hotel and _ Restaurant 
Ranges. 

American Standard A.G.A. Approval Re- 
quirements for Incinerators. 

American Standard A.G.A. Approval Re- 
quirements for Private Garage Heaters. 

Shortening of the period of time between 
the date when requirements are published 
in final form and their effective date was 
felt essential for several reasons, among 
them being the following: 

1. New and revised editions of require- 
ments are often obsolete in some respects 
by the time they become effective under 
the former one-year ruling due to new de- 
velopments and changes in the design of 
appliances now being rapidly effected. 

2. In many cases recommended revi- 
sions to requirements are completed and 





published for criticism before the orig- 
inal requirements become effective, result- 
ing in considerable confusion on the part 
of manufacturers and other interested 
patties. 


3. New developments and new models 
of gas appliances incorporating new fea- 
tures of design and construction often re- 
quire several temporary rulings and revi- 
sions to publish requirements even before 
such requirements become effective. 


Although recognizing the need for facil- 
itating the preparation and revision of the 
various A.G.A. requirements the committee 
was of the opinion that to shorten the 
period between the date of final printing 
and effective date of requirements below a 
period of nine months might work an un- 
due hardship on manufacturers which at 
this time, especially, should be avoided. 

Hotel and restaurant ranges and private 

garage heaters may now be submitted to 
the Laboratory for approval tests notwith- 
standing the fact that the new requirements 
do not become effective until November 1. 
Manufacturers are also privileged to have 
their appliances tested for approval under 
revised editions of requirements rather than 
under the requirements in effect at the time 
their appliances are submitted, upon writ- 
ten notice to the Laboratory. 


Change in Requirements 
for Central Heating Appliances 


AS the result of certain developments 

and reported experiences under service 
conditions, the Subcommittee on Approval 
Requirements for Central Heating Gas Ap- 
pliances, has deemed it necessary, after a 
thorough study supplemented by the results 
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of pertinent research, to make the following 
changes in its requirements: 

1. Delete Clause (e) of Sec. 4. Pilots, 
Parts I and III, which reads, “The main 
pilot line shall be connected to the main 
gas supply line on the outlet side of the 
gas pressure regulator ahead of all other 
control devices on the boiler (warm air 
furnace).” 


2. Delete Sec. 9. Fan Location, Part Ill, 
which reads, “Furnaces which include 
fans as integral parts of their construc- 
tion shall have the fans so placed that 
they discharge into the furnace casings.” 

3. Add a new section, Sec. 9. Location 
of Gas Piping and Gas Controls, Part 
III, reading, “Gas piping and/or gas 
controls shall not be located within the 
circulating air passages.” 

4. Revise Clause (b) of Sec. 17. Thick- 
ness of Material, Part III, to read, “Where 
sheet metal is used in the construction 
of heating surfaces, the thickness shall 
be such as to insure strength, rigidity, 
durability, resistance to corrosion, and 
other physical properties equivalent to 
No. 22 U.S. Standard gauge black sheet 
iron. 


The foregoing revisions to the A.G.A. 
Approval Requirements for Central Heating 
Gas Appliances (effective Sept. 1, 1931) 
were presented to, and have been approved 
by, the A.S.A. Sectional Committee, Project 
Z-21, A.G.A. Approval Requirements 
Committee to become effective immediately. 


Approval Seal Mandatory 
on Approved Appliances 


AAAY companies have expressed con- 
cern over the fact that the use of the 
A.G.A. Laboratory Seal of Approval on 
approved appliances is not made mandatory 
by the recently published American Stand- 
ard American Gas Association approval re- 
quirements for several types of appliances, 
and further, because the recommended re- 
visions to the gas range, space heater, and 
water heater requirements indicate that ref- 
erences to the Approval Seal are also to 
be deleted from those standards. 

References to the Laboratory Seal of Ap- 
proval in the A.G.A. approval requirements 
were deleted at the suggestion of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association since the policies 
of that organization do not permit approv- 
ing any code as American Standard which 
specifies the use of the insignia of any one 
particular body or institution. 

In 1930, the A.G.A. Approval Require- 
ments Committee become a Sectional Com- 
mittee of the American Standards Associ- 
ation and, as a result, was enlarged to 
include representatives from the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics, the 
American Home Economics Association, 
the American Institute of Architects, the 
National Safety Council, Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and the Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. Since that 
time, seven sets of A.G.A. requirements 
have been approved as American Standard, 
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and one set as American Recommended 
Practice. It is hoped that eventually all 
A.G.A. requirements for the approval, 
listing, and installation of gas appliances 
and accessories will be accepted as Amer- 
ican Standard. 

The Laboratory Approval Seal will con- 
tinue to be required on all gas appliances 
approved by the American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratory notwithstanding the fact 
that no references to the seal will be made 
in the requirements for the various indi- 
vidual appliances. Manufacturers of gas 
appliances are required by the Laboratory 


to agree in writing to display the Seal of 
Approval on all approved gas appliances, 
sold, displayed and/or offered for sale. In 
addition to this, the A.G.A. Approval 
Requirements Committee is now preparing 
a set of requirements for official marking, 
which will include specifications for the 
design and use of the Laboratory Seal of 
Approval, the Laboratory Approval Seal 
for flexible gas tubing, and the Laboratory 
Listing Symbol. It is expected that these 
requirements will be published and distrib- 
uted to member companies of the Associ- 
ation within a few months. 





Butane-Air Mixing at 
Laboratory 


| ben A.G.A. Testing Laboratory at 
Cleveland has in use what is believed 
to be one of the smallest completely auto- 
matic butane-air mixing plants in existence. 
The installation of this plant was made 
necessary by the preparation and adoption 
of A.G.A. approval standards for appli- 
ances designed to utilize butane-air gas. 

In 1931 A.G.A. approval requirements 
for gas ranges designed to utilize butane- 
air gas were completed and incorporated by 
the Subcommittee, in the gas range require- 
ments. The revised gas range requirements 
were approved as American Recommended 
Practice by the American Standards Associ- 
ation early in 1932, and were published to 
become effective March 1, 1933. Since that 
time the Laboratory has conducted exten- 
sive research on the use of butane-air for 
other types of appliances, and requirements 
for space heaters, water heaters, and gas re- 
frigerators designed to operate on this gas 
are now in process of completion by the 
interested committees. 

In conducting the initial research on 
butane-air gas ranges, manually operated 
equipment for mixing the butane and air 
was employed, with one of the 5,000 cu.ft. 
test gas holders used for storage purposes. 
Upon completion of the requirements for 
butane-air ranges it became evident that an 
automatic butane-air mixing plant would be 
required in order to carry out routine test- 
ing. Therefore, in 1932 steps were taken 
to install such equipment. A survey of the 
commercial plants on the market disclosed 
that they were all too large for the Labora- 
tory’s needs, where a maximum of 1,000 
cubic feet per hour would be required. 
Although there was no precedent to follow, 
Laboratory engineers were of the opinion 
that a successful installation could be made 
using small automatic equipment designed 
for other purposes but adaptable for use in 
gasifying butane and mixing it with air in 
the proportions desired. Consequently, 
work proceeded on this basis. 

The butane-air plant finally developed 
and installed by the Laboratory is shown 
graphically in the accompanying illustration. 
It is extremely simple in construction and 
operation, and embodies safety features 


which prevent the storage of an explosive 
mixture within the system in case the butane 
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supply is exhausted. It has a capacity of 
approximately 1,000 cubic feet per hour and 
is completely automatic in operation. 

The general arrangement and operation 
of the equipment is as follows: 

The liquid butane is stored in the small 
pressure tanks in which it is received. 
Butane is drawn off the bottom of the tank 
in liquid form and passes through a valve 
and union assembly which permits chang- 
ing the butane tanks. The indicating pres- 
sure gauge, next in line, shows the pres- 
sure on the butane storage tank. This is 
followed by a liquid pressure regulator 
which reduces the pressure to five pounds 
per square inch. The Pressuretrol, next 
to the regulator, is an automatic electric 
switch which opens the electric circuit to 
the blower in case the pressure in this part 
of the system drops below five lbs. per 
Square inch, as would happen when the 
supply of butane became exhausted or if 
the regulator failed to function properly. 


Liquid Butane STorRAGcE 


On Emrpry Cyunoece 
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Graphic sketch of Laboratory Butane-Air Plant at A.G.A. Testing Laboratory 
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The switch must be reset by hand before 
the blower will start even though the pres- 
sure for some reason returns to normal. 

The liquid butane next passes into a heat 
exchanger or vaporizer, which, in cold 
weather, raises the temperature of the 
butane above the boiling point at five 
pounds pressure and converts the liquid into 
a gas. A pressure relief valve installed 
near the outlet of the vaporizer prevents the 
pressure from becoming too high. 

The gas pressure is next reduced to one 
pound per square inch and the gas passed 
through cooling coils where the temperature 
is equalized with that of the air. An elec- 
tric valve which controls the flow of gas is 
installed in the system following the cool- 
ing coils. The gas next passes through a 
second gas pressure regulator, which re- 
duces its pressure to atmospheric. 

A carefully designed orifice plate is in- 
stalled at a point, in the line, just beyond 
the pressure regulator. A second orifice 
plate for controlling the quantity of air ad- 
mitted to the system is installed in a branch 
line which enters the gas line through a 
pipe tee. The size of these two orifices 
definitely determines the proportions of air 
and butane gas which will be mixed. 

The positive type motor driven blower 
sets up a partial vacuum at the discharge 
side of the orifices and draws a definite 
amount of air and gas through them. The 
blower discharges into a storage tank 
through a check valve which prevents the 
mixed gas from flowing back when the 
blower is not in operation. 

A Vaporstat or pressure actuated elec- 
tric switch is installed at the outlet of the 
storage tanks. The switch is connected 
electrically to the electric valve and the 
blower. The limits on the Vaporstat are 
set so that when the pressure in the storage 
tank drops to 14 ounces the electric valve 
opens and the blower starts, and when the 
pressure is increased to 16 ounces the 
Vaporstat automatically stops the blower 
and closes the electric valve. A pressure 
regulator on the outlet of the storage tank 
maintains a uniform pressure on the dis- 
tribution system which supplies the gas to 
the various testing stations in the Laboratory 
building. 

This plant has been in use at the A.G.A. 
Laboratory for more than nine months and 
has proven to be entirely safe and depend- 
able in operation. The capacity of the sys- 
tem is adequate to take care of the needs 
for a test gas of this nature, and the uni- 
formity of the mixture produced has been 
sufficiently constant to satisfy the strict re- 
quirements of the Laboratory. 


Geneva To Get Natural Gas 
at Early Date 


Re ATURAL gas will be turned in the 
mains of Geneva, N. Y., late in the 
summer or early fall, it is expected by 
the Empire Gas and Electric Co. which 
serves that city. Regulation and adjust- 


ment of appliances will be undertaken 
shortly. 
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Lower Gas, Electric and 
Telephone Rates? 


(EprroriaAL, Reprinted from The Sun, New York, N. Y., April 20, 1933) 


Frid lagen campaign is not 
really under way until an 
assault has been launched against 
the public utility corporations. 
President McKee was first in the 
field with a resolution appropriat- 
ing $50,000 to start proceedings 
looking to a reduction or gas, elec- 
tric and telephone rates. Mayor 
O’Brien said he was 1,000 per cent 
in favor. The $50,000 appropria- 
tion would only scratch the sur- 
face, Mayor O’Brien said. He 
knows well the cost of preparing 
a rate case. Mayor Hylan, whose 
Corporation Counsel Mr. O’Brien 
was, started a proceeding against 
the Edison company. It dragged 
along for four years. 

After the Edison company had 
presented its testimony the Cor- 
poration Counsel occupied three 
months in  cross-examining the 
witnesses. The city then subsided, 
having nothing to offer in sub- 
stantiation of its complaint except 
what resulted from the cross-ex- 
amination. In August, 1930, the 
Consolidated Gas Company asserted 
that it had been compelled to 
spend $5,000,000 in defending it- 
self before the Public Service Com- 
mission in a period of seven years. 

If the Public Service Commis- 
sion is willing to entertain a rate 
case it is probable that all the 
machinery for valuation of the 
properties employed by the elec- 
tric light, gas and telephone com- 
panies will be mobilized for the 
fight. While the city of New York 
now maintains the largest law office 
in the world it will require a spe- 
cial force of experts in law, en- 
gineering and appraisal to get 
ready for the trial. The $50,000 
voted to start Mr. Hilly off soon 
will need to be fortified with other 
tax money. What the companies 
spend in their defense they will 
charge to operating expenses, and 
so in the end the consumer will 
pay for the expense of the contest. 

What are the chances of an en- 
forceable ruling by the Public 
Service Commission that will save 
the $25,000,000 a year, estimated 
by Mr. McKee to be the initial 
benefit to consumers? The law of 
the land with respect to the fair 
return to a public utility was de- 
clared by the Supreme Court of the 





United States in January, 1930. The 
Baltimore Street Railway was or- 
dered by the Maryland Public Serv- 
ice Commission to charge a rate of 
fare which yielded 6.26 per cent on 
the agreed value of the property. 
It was shown that the company had 
borrowed $18,000,000 in nine years 
at an average rate of interest over 
7 per cent. A return of only 6.26 
per cent was held to be a depriva- 
tion of property in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

Justice Sutherland said that to 
induce the investment of capital to 
finance its operation the company 
must have a net return upon valu- 
ation not far from 8 per cent. The 
court announced the following 
doctrine: 


“Sound business management re- 
quires that after paying all expenses 
of operation, setting aside the neces- 
sary sums for depreciation, pay- 
ment of interest and reasonable 
dividends, there should still re- 
main something to be passed to the 
surplus account; and a rate of re- 
turn which does not admit of that 
being done is not sufficient to as- 
sure confidence in the financial 
soundness of the utility to maintain 
its credit and enable it to raise 
money necessary for the proper dis- 
charge of its public duties.” 


Probably the New York city util- 
ities can borrow more advanta- 
geously. Consolidated Gas 51/s are 
quoted a little above par. Bonds 
of some of the gas companies and 
the telephone company bearing 4 
per cent interest sell around par. 
These represent first mortgages on 
good security. The stocks of the 
gas and telephone companies have 
declined in price substantially ow- 
ing to the reduced income of the 
corporations. If the proceeding 
which the city is about to institute 
is to win it will be necessary to 
show excessive earnings that are 
not reflected in current reports of 
the operations of the companies. 
Three years ago President Cortel- 
you of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany declared that the combined 
gas and electric system earnings 
fell $9,600,000 below an 8 per cent 
return on actual investment in the 
property devoted to the public 
service. Income has fallen off as 
well as operating expense. 
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“Share-the-W ork” Programs 


USINESS as usual’ carried the regu- 
lar employees of The Peoples-Colum- 
bia Companies through the latter part 
of 1929 and well into the year 1930. The 
shortening up of working forces during 
this period did not extend beyond the 
elimination of casual or extra labor which 
does not exceed ten per cent of the em- 
ployee body even in normal times. Early 
in the last half of 1930 it became appar- 
ent that normal field operations would 
not be maintained through the winter 
and Management faced the unpleasant 
necessity of laying off men of one or 
more years’ service in order to balance 
working hours with the work available. 
This problem was concentrated in the 
producing fields, at that time, and since 
there was the possibility that the follow- 
ing summer would bring expansion in 
the way of construction and repairs suf- 
ficient to furnish full time employment 
for regular employees, a part-time policy 
covering producing field and maintenance 
wage earners was announced on October 
1, 1930, promising security of employ- 
ment for the winter of 1930-31. Each 
unit was permitted to vary the method of 
application to meet the individual situa- 
tion but no employee was to have less 
than half-time work or twenty-four hours 
per week. Six months passed without 
affecting more than one-third of the em- 
ployee body and those not to the extent 
anticipated, they having averaged between 
four and five days per week. - 
Part-time employment in The Peoples- 
Columbia Companies on March 1, 1931, 
had not advanced beyond the emergency 
stage. There was no deep conviction that 
an industrial crisis had been reached that 
would require a widespread reduction in 
working time in order to balance the 
supply of labor with its demands. It was 
merely a relief measure which had been 
successfully applied against the problem 
of caring for our own family. We con- 
tinued fighting for our own employees 
against the downward trend of industry 
with the most effective weapons at hand 
—security of steady employment, even if 
somewhat curtailed, with no reduction in 
wage rates; accordingly, all field and City 
Plant wage earners were reduced to a five 
and one-half day week on April 1, 1931. 
This move necessitated numerous trans- 
fers of employees from inactive Districts 
and Departments to the more active points 
in the organization. This work was hardly 
complete when the same groups suffered 
a further curtailment to five days per 
week on October 1, 1931. Employment 
figures for the month of October, 1931, 
show eighty-six per cent of all employees 


By L. M. Ayres 


Sponsored by the Office Management 
Committee 


working five days or more per week, 
eight per cent working a minimum of 
four days per week, and six per cent 
working under four days per week but 
not below the established minimum of 
three days per week. 

On July 1, 1932, the ‘“Share-the- 
Work” program was extended to all 
employees, including executives. The 
program reduced the normal’ working week 
from six days to a maximum of five days 
or its equivalent with a corresponding 
reduction in compensation described in 
the announcement as follows: 


“A. Casual employees on a daily rate 
will be paid on the basis of the time 
actually worked. 


B. Salaried employees, including sala- 

ried wage earners, now on a five and 
one-half day schedule, will go on a 
five day basis with a reduction in 
pay of one-eleventh. 
To the utmost extent practicable, 
those now working more than five 
and one-half days per week will go 
on a five day basis, with correspend- 
ing salary reductions. However, this 
reduction to a five day basis shall not 
affect salaries of $100 or less per 
month, nor result in a reduction be- 
low $100 for those receiving more 
than that amount. 

C. Executives and other salaried mem- 
bers of Management will receive a 
reduction of one-eleventh in their 
pay, even though continuing respon- 
sibilities make an actual five day 
week impossible. 

D. All reductions in compensation will 
be effective currently on the pay- 
roll even though the time off is 
taken in one or more periods.” 


Departments and Plants having sur- 
plus employees after the reduction to 
five days were instructed to avoid lay- 
offs by making further reductions in the 
time schedule with further reductions in 
pay, but in no case were employees to be 
reduced to less than fifty per cent of full 
time or three days per week. 

Among public utility companies which 
recently reported on the methods used— 
sixty are reducing days per week; seven- 
teen are reducing the number of hours in 
the working day; six are shortening shifts; 
nineteen are alternating shifts; twenty- 


one rotate days off. Many companies use 
more than one method, applying to the 
individual department the method best 
adapted to operating requirements. 

A western gas and electric corporation 
has now placed its gas service depart- 
ment on a five day week and its electric 
service and construction departments are 
working on an average of one week off 
in ten. 

In January, 1932, a western gas and 
electric corporation made an analysis of 
its married women employees. As a re- 
sult of this analysis, one group has been 
replaced; a second group has been put 
on half time; and the remainder still have 
full-time employment. This action re- 
sulted in placing 100 new employees on 
the payroll, each of these being selected 
because of his or her need for employ- 
ment. 

A southern utility company, due to the 
falling off of new construction work, 
found it necessary early in 1932 to either 
lay off employees in the Street Depart- 
ment or adopt a part-time system. In 
order to hold the organization together, 
a stagger system was put into operation 
—the men working one week on and one 
week off. During the summer months, 
however, the company was able to give 
the men almost straight time employ- 
ment due to several municipal projects. 
When this work was completed, the 
Street Department returned to the week 
on and week off schedule. 

There are six methods commonly em- 
ployed in spreading available work among 
as many people as possible: 


. Reduction in days per week. 

. Shortening the working day. 

. Shortening the working shift. 

. Alternating individuals or groups 
on the same work. 

5. Rotation of days off. 

6. Extended vacations or furloughs. 


mR wn 


The application of the ‘“Share-the- 
Work” program in The Peoples-Colum- 
bia Companies may be summarized as 
follows: 

General Office. Entire office force on a 
five day week basis including executives. 
Saturday is considered the day off. Em- 
ployees required to work on Saturdays in 
emergencies receive their time off during 
the week. Normal payroll losses due to 
retirements, deaths, and resignations, to- 
gether with one-half days’ reduction in 
weekly working time, have approximately 
balanced the work. No office employees 
have been reduced below the five day 
working schedule. 
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Collection and Field Offices. Open 8:30 
A.M. to 5:00 P.M.—five days per week, 
and 8:30 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. Saturdays 
—retain fifty per cent of working force 
on duty Saturday mornings. Those work- 
ing five and one-half days one week have 
four and one-half days the following week 
with Friday afternoon and Saturday off. 

Sales and Service Department. Maintains 
five day week schedule with Saturdays 
off, if possible. Essential work and emer- 
gency jobs which must be carried on re- 
quire variations in the regular schedule. 
The accumulated time off is ordinarily 
taken the following week, but extreme 
cases have arisen deferring time off until 
several days have been accumulated. 

Street Department. Maintains the usual 
emergency service seven days per week 
although operating on a maximum five 
day week basis. Crews working Monday 
to Friday have Saturday and Sunday off; 
Tuesday to Saturday, Sunday and Mon- 
day off, maintaining as nearly as possible 
a five days on two days off schedule. 
When operating below a five day week 
schedule, the same plan is followed re- 
ducing the days on and increasing the 
number of days off. 

Producing and Transmission Departments. 
Have suffered the greatest curtailment 
in operations. They are working a maxi- 
mum of five days per week with certain 
units falling as low as half-time or three 
days per week for temporary periods. 


Saturdays and Sundays are the established 
days off in field operations. Shift men are 
on five days and off two with rotating 
rest days. Emergency time exceeding five 
days per week is accumulated and al- 
lowed the following week. 

The Companies’ Industrial Representa- 
tion Plan, which has functioned success- 
fully since 1926, provides a means of 
contact between the Management and 
every employee through representatives 
elected annually by the employees, on a 
general basis of one Employees’ Repre- 
sentative to every fifty employees. These 
elected Representatives, meeting regu- 
larly, with an equal number of Manage- 
ment Representatives, for collective ac- 
tion on all matters of mutual interest, 
have been closely in touch with the 
“Share-the-Work” movement and have 
given their unqualified approval and sup- 
port to the Plan. As one Employees’ 
Representative recently expressed it, “We 
have found that a lot of work can be done 
on a five day week and we can do a lot 
of living on five days’ pay.’”” Managements’ 
duties and responsibilities have been in- 
creased but the plan has functioned more 
smoothly than expected and results have 
more than balanced the extra effort. 

The policy has successfully stopped 
lay-offs, has added a limited number of 
new employees, has saved the jobs of 
265 people and has not increased the 
total payroll. 


SHARE-THE-WORK EXPERIENCE 


Employees of The Peoples Natural Gas Company, The Columbia Natural Gas Company 
June 1931 — February 1933 











W orking Working Working 4 Da. Working 3 Da. Gain or Loss 
More Than 5 Days ButLessThan ButLessThan Total Employees 
Date 5-Day Week PerWeek 5-DayWeek  4-DayWeek Over 6-Mo. Period 
Oct. 1931 56% 30% 8% 6% 3.97% loss 
Dec. 1931 69% 12% 14% 5% No change in 
3 months 

June 1932 59% 6% 25% 10% 1.2% gain 
Dec. 1932 None 63.5% 22.5% 14% -7% loss 
Feb. 1933 None 61% 28% 11% 3% gain 








Observation of Contact Employees 


HE cultivation By Charles Scott companies, in 
and mainte- training their em- 
nance of good re- Sponsored by Customers’ Relations ployees for cus- 
lations with the Committee tomer contact 


public by an in- 

dustrial organization is dependent in a large 
measure upon the training effort which 
has been expended upon those of its em- 
ployees who come in daily contact with its 
customers. 

A utility desirous of reaping the benefits 
which flow from the possession of the 
public’s confidence and good will must 
first impart to its employees, by a sys- 
tematic application of principles and 
methods in both guidance and instruc- 
tion, the requisite knowledge of its busi- 
ness policy. 

In the gas industry educational schemes 
have been prepared by the American 
Gas Association, for adoption by member 


work and consid- 
erable time, energy, and money have been 
spent in this educational effort. 
Exceptional care has been exercised by 
Employment and Personnel Officers in 
the selection of new employees and in 
their development. Working conditions 
have been improved, welfare programs 
adopted, and office equipment modern- 
ized, all with the view of inculcating in 
the mind of the employee the importance 
of his enhancing good will by properly 
representing the company and by main- 
taining a friendly attitude toward the 
company’s customers. 
Yet how many companies have estab- 
lished a method of observation over their 
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contact employees to insure that the time 
and money spent in their training has not 
been in vain? 

Recently an investigation was made, 
through the combined efforts of a num- 
ber of research bureaus, to find out why 
customers are lost to retail stores. It was 
found that thirty-one per cent of all the 
customers lost by retail stores were lost 
because of indifference of salespeople; 
ten per cent were lost because of lack of 
tact in handling customers; seven per 
cent because of insolence on the part of 
the salespeople; and five per cent because 
of failure to recognize the customer. 

From this report it might appear at 
first glance that the average run of em- 
ployees are indifferent to their em- 
ployer’s interest. 

As a matter of fact the employees are 
anxious to do what is right and quite 
naturally desire appreciation if they suc- 
ceed. In the production end of our 
business we employ skilled mechanics 
to watch the intricate machinery to see 
that it functions properly. Similarly we 
should not leave the employees, who 
meet the public, to their own resources 
and ingenuity, but rather should we pro- 
vide, not only an adequate organization 
for their proper training, but also a 
method of supervision and guidance for 
the employees in the performance of their 
daily tasks, if our relations with our cus- 
tomers are to remain tranquil. 

One large gas company has evolved a 
method of service sampling which is 
worthy of our consideration. By this 
means the practical application of the 
employee's effort is brought forcibly to 
light. During the day fictitious orders are 
telephoned to the customers’ order de- 
partment for the purpose of testing the 
quality and efficiency of the service. The 
journey of these orders through the suc- 
cessive steps in the routine is carefully 
watched to determine whether the opera- 
tions called for have been performed ac- 
cording to schedule and with what de- 
gree of completeness. But we must ad- 
mit that much can pass between the cus- 
tomer and the employee that will not be 
registered on the order and in this way 
service sampling does not reflect the 
whole story. 

If we are to know what is taking 
place in contact work other than that 
which is recorded on the order, then we 
must employ some other method to pro- 
duce the tangible evidence. In this con- 
nection the Service Observation Plan of 
one public utility company is of more 
than passing interest. A number of 
stenographically trained observation clerks 
are employed, who, through the medium 
of a Monitor for telephone work and a 
Microphone for counter work, are able 
to record the full text of the conversa- 
tion taking place between the customer 
and the employee. The service observa- 
tion reports are later transcribed and 
typewritten, analyzed, and rated for ef- 
ficiency. The reports are very complete 
having in all forty-two classifications, 
under the following sub-divisions: 
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Incorrect information, incomplete infor- 
mation, failure to take effective action, im- 
proper announcement or closing, objection- 
able phraseology, failure to express thanks 
or regrets, discourtesy, improper manner, 
slow attention, delay during contact and 
cases not closed. 


The service observation recording 
forms are forwarded to the department 
supervisor for observation and study. 
Each month the Observation Department 
compiles a special service observation 
summary of the work under the follow- 
ing headings: 


Service failures, irregularities, cases not 
closed, service order errors, service ob- 
servations, and sales information. 


This monthly report is discussed at a 
meeting of the Department Superintend- 
ents, at which time all phases of the con- 
tact work are thoroughly studied with a 
view to the betterment of the service. 

The work of the Observation Depart- 
ment is not viewed with any feeling of 
suspicion or distrust. On the contrary, 
superintendents welcome the unbiased re- 
ports for the enlightenment and assistance 
which they offer. 

The company reports that the existence 
of the Observation Department has had 
a steadying effect on the service generally 
and that the cost of the work is fully justi- 
fied by the disclosure of weaknesses in the 
routines and the quite evident desire on 
the part of the employees to cooperate with 
the company in maintaining public good 
will. 

There are no specially defined rules 
under which this observation work is 
directed and it does not interfere in any 
way with the general routines of the 
business. 


To Report on Preservation and 
Destruction of Records 


MEETING of the Eastern Subcom- 
mittee of the General Accounting 
Committee on Preservation and Destruc- 
tion of Records was held in the offices of 
the Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on March 31, with the following 
members present: 

F, B. Saunders, chairman, Philadelphia 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. J. Bischoff, 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York, 
New York, N. Y.; C. E. Eble, Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York, New 
York, N. Y. (by invitation); W. F. R. 
Munnich, Philadelphia Electric Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; John A. Curry, Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (by 
invitation); M. F. Reeder, chairman, 
General Accounting Committee, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, Ill., 
and H. W. Hartman, secretary, New York, 
N. Y. 

The committee discussed a preliminary 
draft of report which was revamped for 
final reporting at the convention. In the 


report there are brought out the various 
rules and regulations covering the pres- 
ervation and destruction of records is- 
sued by a number of regulatory bodies, 
as well as the thought and ideas on the 
part of committee members. The report 
also suggests a method or system in ac- 
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counting for records to be preserved, and 
those to be destroyed, outlining the au- 
thorizations for such action, and method 
of recording such information so that at 
all times a complete inventory of the 
records on hand and the records destroyed 
is available in the proper executive offices. 





Most Heroic Act To Be 
Recognized By Medal 


PPLICATIONS for the Meritorious 
Service Medal, one of the most 
cherished awards made annually by the 
American Gas Association, now are being 
received at Association Headquarters, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. This 
medal is presented to the gas company em- 
ployee who is judged to have performed 
the most heroic act within the industry dur- 
ing the twelve-month period from July 1, 
1932, to June 30, 1933. 

Applications will be recejved this year 
until August 1, according to announcement 
made by Alexander Forward, managing di- 
rector of the Association. Application 
forms will be furnished on request. 

This award was established in 1923 
through the generosity of the late Walter R. 
Addicks, former senior vice-president of 
the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, and it has been the means of honor- 
ing brave deeds that might have otherwise 
gone unrecognized. Each gas company 
executive is requested by Major Forward to 
find out whether one of his employees is 
eligible for consideration in this distinc- 
tion. The Award not only honors the em- 
ployee but the company as well. 

Conditions under which this Award is 
made are as follows: 

“Not more than one medal to be awarded 
annually for a period covered by the prior 
calendar year provided a meritorious act 
was performed. 

“Award by and with the authority of the 
Executive Board as now constituted or any 
successor governing body of the American 
Gas Association, or its successor. 

“Only to one who has shown meritori- 
ous and conspicuous judgment, intelligence, 
or bravery in saving human life either in 
the plant or works of any gas undertaking 
or having to do with the handling of the 
materials of manufacture or of the products 
manufactured or distributed. 

“Any loyal citizen of the United States, 
without regard to age, sex, race, religion 
or political affiliation, shall be eligible for 
an award, provided, however, he was at the 
time of the occurrence regularly in the em- 
ploy of, or an officer of, a member com- 
pany, or was at the time am active or an 
associate member of the American Gas As- 
sociation or of its successor; and provided 
further that, where a member or company 
member is located outside of the United 
States, then the requirement regarding loyal 
citizenship shall apply to similar allegiance 
to the country in which such member or 
member company may be located. 


“An award may be made, if the Execu- 
tive Board so order, in memory of one 
who, if surviving, would have received such 
award, provided there be a widow, father, 
mother, son or daughter surviving, to re- 
ceive custody of such award. 

“The Executive Board of the American 
Gas Association may at any stated meeting 
make any regulation or requirement gov- 
erning an award not inconsistent with the 
foregoing requirements.” 





Revised Syllabus of Home 
Study Course Available 


The A.G. A. Committee on Educa- 
tion of Gas Company Employees an- 
nounces that Part I of the revised syl- 
labus in the Columbia University 
Home Study course on Manufactured 
Gas is now available. This is based 
upon the revised edition of Professor 
J. J. Morgan’s book “American Gas 
Practice, Volume I, The Production of 
Manufactured Gas.” It is expected that 
the Part II of the revised syllabus, 
based on Volume II of Professor Mor- 
gan’s book and dealing with the dis- 
tribution and utilization of city gas, 
will be ready near the end of the 
present year. 

In connection with the revised syl- 
labus a change in the method of 
enrollment has been made. As previ- 
ously, the enrollment fee for the com- 
plete course, Part I and Part II, twenty- 
four lessons, is $60 to members of the 
American Gas Association or ‘em- 
ployees of company members. Under 
the new plan it also will be possible 
for a man to enroll for either Part I 
or Part II of the revised course. The 
fee in this case is $45 for the twelve 
lessons of either part. 

The total enrollment in the course 
based on the original syllabus num- 
bered 1643. It is hoped the revised 
course, which has been brought up to 
date and includes considerable ma- 
terial not contained in the original 
course, will be of service to the gas 
industry in like measure. 

Special information regarding the 
course may be obtained from Kurwin 
R. Boyes, secretary, American Gas As- 
sociation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., or Professor J. J. Mor- 
gan, Home Study Department, Colum- 
bia University, 15 Amsterdam Ave- 
nue, New York. 
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To Announce Plans for Sales Promotional Campaign 


retar. plans of the American Gas 
Association looking toward the in- 
auguration of a concerted promotional ac- 
tivity to overcome destructive economic 
and competitive forces by increasing the 
advertising and sale of appliances will be 
announced next month, it is expected. 
This announcement was made by C. N. 
Lauer, chairman of the A.G.A. National 
Directing Committee of Executives. 

In an address before the New Jersey 
Gas Association at Camden, Mr. Lauer 
reviewed the program which his commit- 
tee will introduce to the entire gas in- 
dustry as soon as possible. 

The purpose of the campaign is to 
coordinate the sales and promotional 
policies of all local gas utilities into a 
nationally unified and highly organized 
method of telling the public about the 
efficiency and economy of modern gas 
appliances. 

Commenting upon the plan, Mr. Lauer 
said: 

“There has been much emphasis placed 
upon the fact that particularly in the 
domestic appliance field our competi- 
tion, both present and potential, arises 
from groups which are aggressive in 
their sales tactics and united in a con- 
certed drive to displace gas with other 
fuels. It has been pointed out repeatedly 
that while most of our gas company or- 
ganizations are aiming at the same ob- 
jectives, we are dissipating a lot of energy 
in divergent directions and, in the mean- 
time, running into more and more highly 
coordinated and developed competition 
from various sources. 

“Nobody believes that it is possible to 
standardize the practices of the member 
companies in developing the sale of gas 
but there certainly has been evident a 
feeling that more aggressive and better 
coordinated sales policies are essential to 
the gas industry today. 

“The National Directing Committee 
of Executives proposes not only to set 
up a measure of what promotional ex- 
penditures are adequate under present 
competitive conditions to insure preser- 
vation and development of its sales, but 
will also make the strongest possible 
efforts through its regional membership 
and in every other way to bring home 
to the operating executives of each com- 
pany the necessity for adequate financial 
and executive support of sales develop- 
ment measures and secure their com- 
mittals to these expenditures. 

“To make these efforts successful we 





Next Month 


are now preparing a comprehensive ad- 
vertising and sales promotional program 
for local company or regional use in 
advancing the use of gas in the home. 
The program will not supplant but will 
supplement and round out the present 
advertising and sales activities of member 
gas companies. 

“It is obvious that the preparation of a 
program of this character demands the 
attention and experience of the best sales 
and advertising talent both within the 
industry and without. To this end the 
committee has requested and is receiving 
the full support of appropriate sales and 
advertising personnel of the industry and 
in addition has engaged a qualified ad- 
vertising agency to work under its super- 
vision and guidance in formulating the 


final program to be announced in June.” 

With the whole-hearted support which 
has been given to the committee's plans 
by members of the Executive Board of 
the American Gas Association, Mr. Lauer 
predicted that the gas industry may look 
forward to a new era of sales develop- 
ment in the near future. 

Among the more important phases of 
the proposed national program are pro- 
visions for surveying all customers’ appli- 
ances to determine age and efficiency; 
surveys of local rate situations in relation 
to competitive fuels, training of gas com- 
pany employees to carry the story of 
modern gas service to the public, and 
further development of dealer coopera- 
tion in the sale of domestic gas appli- 
ances. 





All Battle Creek Mourns 


Loss of Service Engineer 


HEN Fred L. 
Shanahan, 
house heating serv- 
ice engineer of the 
‘Battle Creek Gas 
Company, died 
April 9, Battle 
Creek, Mich., lost 
a patriotic citizen 
and beloved figure. 
Mr. Shanahan 
held no high office 
in his community; 
his name was never 
used to boost a civic 
undertaking; his influence at the banks 
was, perhaps, negligible. He was a man 
of rather slight build and his manner was 
unassuming. 

Yet his funeral April 12 was attended 
by a remarkably large group of mourn- 
ers sharply divided between relatives and 
associates on one hand and those who had 
formed an attachment to him far greater 
than he knew. There was an outpouring 
from the financial and social walks of 
life that would have done credit to those 
who had been conspicuous figures in the 
public eye over a long period and had 
wielded a mighty influence. 

Mr. Shanahan was probably one of the 
ablest exponents of that luncheon club 
slogan, service, in the city’s history. He 
was personally known to literally thou- 
sands of residents through his long and 





Fred L. Shanahan 





active association with the gas company. 

Mr. Shanahan would enter a_ house. 
If there was some dislocation of furni- 
ture because of some gas trouble, Shana- 
han would first attend to his strictly tech- 
nical duties. Then he would arrange the 
furniture. If, in the operation, there 
was some deposit of dirt or shavings, he 
would clean that up. He looked carefully 
to see that there were no stains, no 
grimy handprints. If an artisan who pre- 
ceded him had left them, Shanahan would 
take care of that, too. 

A woman was moving some furniture 
out to a summer cottage and she had an 
engagement almost immediately. The 
furniture men, walking across a tarred 
road, had left footprints on the carpet. 
The woman was plainly in a panic. Mr. 
Shanahan was there. “Have you some 
gasoline around the house?” he asked. 
There was none. “I'll siphon a little out 
of the car,” he said. He got the gasoline 
and, on hands and knees, he scrubbed the 
footprints from the carpet. “I simply must 
pay you,” the woman said. “Please don’t 
offer to,” he answered, “it is a part of 
the gas company service.” 

Mr. Shanahan’s advice was eagerly 
sought on matters that ranged from the 
most economical installation of a shower 
bath to proper grass seed for the lawn. A 
woman had closed her home and had 
gone south for the winter. The usual 
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worries beset her. Was the water turned 
off? Were plants freezing? Had lights 
been left burning? Had there been bur- 
glars? 

“Well, there’s only one thing to do,” 
she told her husband. “We'll write Mr. 
Shanahan. If he'll drop around I'm sure 
everything will be all right.” 

A gas company official commented that 
Mr. Shanahan’s service to the public 
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would serve as an example for all to 
follow. 

Mr. Shanahan was always good natured. 
He. didn’t pass his own troubles on to the 
gas company patrons, but he had troubles, 
plenty of them. Even in the closing days 
of his existence his family was besieged 
by an unusual amount of sickness and 
surgery. But he never lost his smile, his 
cheery word, his desire to help others. 





Air-Cooled Electrolux 
Enthusiastically Received 


EPORTS from various sections of 

the country indicate that the air- 
cooled Electrolux has met with instant 
success wherever introduced. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company has been gathering 
in order after order for the new ice boxes. 
Starting on the first day the latest appli- 
ance was introduced the new business 
department ran up a total of eighty-seven 
sold and this figure mounted to 243 as 
the week closed. 

B. H. Gardiner, director of sales of the 
Columbia Engineering Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, reported that on April 17 his 
company had ordered six carloads for the 
Columbus properties and four carloads for 
the Pittsburgh area, a total of ten car- 
loads. 

According to C. R. Logan, Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co., the Quaker City “has 
accepted air-cooled Electrolux beyond ex- 
pectation.” He said, in a telegram to 
Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc., New 
York, on April 15: “First four cars sold. 
Rush next three. Other orders follow.” 


At the National Capitol, Electrolux 
met with enthusiastic welcome. The in- 
troduction of the air-cooled model was 
made at a dinner and demonstration at 
which leading architects and builders of 
the city were guests of the Washington 
Gas Light Co. 

F. E. Sellman, vice-president of the 
Electrolux Refrigerator Sales Corporation, 
of New York, spoke, as did Marcy L. 
Sperry, president of the Washington 
Gas Light Co.; Everett J. Boothby, vice- 
president and general manager; Wilton 
J. Lambert, counsel; Henry M. Brundage, 
sr., senior vice-president of the Con- 
solidated Gas Co., of New York, and 
Henry M. Brundage, Jr., his son, general 
sales manager of the Washington Gas 
Light Co., who was toastmaster. 

Music was furnished by the Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co. Orchestra, and hand- 
some combination fountain pens and 
pencils were given as souvenirs. 

Other reports of enthusiastic receptions 
of the new model at other points through- 
out the country daily are reaching Elec- 
trolux headquarters. 








Proceedings of the 
International Gas Congress 


HELD AT SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
September 27th-October 2d, 1915 


{ Twenty gas associations participated in this now historic Gas Congress, 


contributing numerous technical 


apers and ‘discussions which were 


edited by the late George G. Ramsdell, eliciting praise from even far-off 


New Zealand. 


a) 


The Congress was held during the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 


position and it is interesting to note the part that gas played in the 
illumination of many of the Exposition buildings. 


a) 


Originally priced at $5.00 a copy, a very limited number of these valu- 


able old Proceedings, with numerous illustrations and plates in its 670 
pages, may now be had for only $1.00 a copy. 
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Miniature Automatic Gas 
Refrigerator 





Bo keys Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York has donated a model of 
the automatic gas refrigerator, shown 
above, to the East Harlem Health Center 
of the New York Tuberculosis and Health 


Association. The model, which is an 
exact scale reproduction, will be used by 
the Center in its’ lecture work on the 
proper methods of preserving perishable 
foodstuffs. It is completely equipped with 
imitation bottles, packages, meats, fruits, 
and vegetables. 


R. S. Products Changes 


The R-S Products Corporation, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., has executed an agreement 
with Ryan, Scully & Company, whereby 
all Ryan, Scully & Company products 
will be manufactured, sold and installed 
by the former corporation. G. F. Beach, 
chief engineer, and F. J. Ryan, President, 
are associated in similar positions with 
the R-S Products Corporation. 


Distributors Appointed 

The Gas and Electric Heater Co., La- 
Porte, Ind., manufacturers of FauceHot 
Self-Operating Gas Water Heaters and 
Converto Conversion Burners announce 
the following appointments: 

Herbert H. Skinner, manufacturers’ 
agent, Boston, Mass., as distributor of 
Gas and Electric Heater Co. products in 
the New England territory, and Norman 
J. Griffiths, Newark, N. J., as distributor 
of Gas and Electric Heater Co. products 
in the Metropolitan area of New York. 
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Oil vs. Gas-Burning Ranges 


yaar few years there crops up a 
splurge of activity to introduce oil 
burning ranges for commercial cooking in 
restaurants, hotels, clubs, hospitals, and in- 
stitutions where cooking is done in volume. 
The idea has not been very readily accepted 
especially so by those who manage and 
operate busy kitchens, where quality food 
has to be prepared speedily, properly cooked 
and at as low a cost per meal served as is 
possible. 

Great claims are made by some oil range 
manufacturers, as to low fuel cost, fast 
operation, uniform temperature distribution 
both in the ovens and cooking top—less 
food shrinkage due to unvented ovens, and 
that they are odorless. Mention has been 
made that oil ranges can be operated with- 
out wicks, weights, springs, or other com- 
plicated mechanisms. This latter statement 
is rather vague, as ranges using other fuels 
do not have these things to contend with. 

Regarding fast operation—the oil range 
manufacturer does not state clearly what is 
meant by fast operation—so there is some 
doubt as to how long it takes to heat up 
the cooking top and oven, starting from 
room temperature to a suitable heat to do 
general cooking, as compared to the speed 
of other fuels. 

If it is claimed that articles are cooked 
faster with oil than with other fuels, then 
it is not consistent, as it is heat or tem- 
perature that does the cooking regardless 
of the kind of fuel used, and if the de- 
sired degree of heat is not easily obtained 
and controlled, it fails to meet the needs of 
the chef that really understands foods and 
the art of cooking them. A well-known 
chef once made the statement that there 
was almost as much good food spoiled by 
improper cooking than was served and eaten, 
so in reality, cooking is an art and it would 
not be far amiss to say it is a profession. 

Therefore, the person doing the cooking 
must have a fuel and also a cooking ap- 
paratus which is flexible to the extent of 
being able to instantly increase or decrease 
at will the heat or temperatures required, 
not only in the ovens but especially so 
for top cooking. 

A cooking top which has approximately 
the same degree of heat over the entire 
cooking surface is not desirable. Chefs will 
state that a cooking top should have con- 
siderable variation in degrees of heat. There 
must be one spot or point where extreme 
high heat is available and then graduated 
lower temperatures running away in all 
directions from this high temperature spot. 


* Member Hotel, Restaurant and Food Prod- 
ucts Committee, Industrial Section, American 
Gas Association, 


By C. H. French* 


Standard Gas Equipment Corporation 


Accuracy Is Necessary 


Certain foods to be cooked have to be 
started at a high heat and gradually moved 
to places on the cooking top where the 
heat is less. Then again, other foods are 
started at a low temperature and gradually 
moved to higher heat zones. 

Cooking accuracy is necessary in the 
preparation of special dishes and the chef 
must have available at all times, just the 
proper temperatures he requires for the 
work in hand. Undoubtedly, the new mod- 
ern heavy solid top gas burning range with 
insulated oven and thermostatic heat con- 
trol is the most flexible for accurate cook- 
ing. 

There are several types of oil ranges— 
some requiring two electric motors, one to 
pump oil from the tank to range, and the 
other to provide air for combustion. An- 
other type is that known as the gravity sys- 
tem. Even with the gravity type it is neces- 
sary to use electric pumps to bring oil up 
to the tank if kitchen is located on an 
upper floor of the building, or where the 
tank has to be located outside the building. 

The cost of motors and tanks, electric 
current, repairs to motors, and pumps are 
all chargeable to an oil range installation 
and should be figured in the cooking cost. 
Usually where oil fuel is used in a kitchen, 
special flue and ventilating conditions have 
to be considered. This generally entails 
considerable expense. 

An interesting summary of capital and 
operating charges pertaining to one of the 
many actual installations of oil ranges 
which were replaced with gas equipment of 
the modern, thermostatically controlled 
type, is given herewith: 


Since the gas installation was made there 
has been greater uniformity of product, 
especially in roasting operations due to the 
thermostatically controlled ventilated ovens 
of the ranges—shrinkage is reduced to a 
minimum by controlled temperatures. Re- 
frigeration cost lessened due to lower room 
temperatures. Recording temperature chart 
showed kitchen temperature of 117° on the 
morning of October 22 with the oil ranges 
in operation and a temperature of 85° 
at the same hour on the morning of 
October 24 with the gas ranges in oper- 
ation. 

High kitchen temperatures reduce the 
efficiency of employees and make work- 
ing conditions unbearable. 


Disadvantages of Oil 
You have probably been advised of the 
few advantages which oil possesses, but let 
us mention some of the disadvantages in its 
use for cooking operations:— 

1. Necessary to maintain range hot 
throughout entire operating period in 
order to take care of short order work. 
Otherwise the heating-up time would 
be too long. 


2. The continued operation of the range 
tends to make the kitchen disagreeably 
warm during hot weather unless suffi- 
cient ventilating facilities are installed. 


3. When much ventilating equipment is 
provided, special care is necessary in 
design and operation to eliminate trou- 
ble from pressure changes due to action 
of these fans. It is quite possible to 
cause back drafts and to distribute 
products of combustion into the room 
when the fan is running. 

4. There is only one burner. Conse- 
quently oven temperature cannot be 
readily controlled except by damper 








Oil Gas 
Installation Installation 





Make of ranges (well known)............ 
EO EEA ORES firey SR Rae a 
A RS ern ae ae 
ON A es oe onic race aes tacane 
PE MEE IE. og sing to teacidivcs gone 
POS TOURS SUDBE ook. ois ccneees 
Annual repairs—range tops*.............. 
Annual interest on investment (6%)....... 
Annual depreciation (6%)..............4. 


Annual saving of gas operation over oil... . 








Red wer ge 1-4 oven 1 fire 4 sections 
baa cds is $1700.00 $800.00 
5 Stee ine aaa 408.00 554.04 
EET ee 84.00 _ 
eek eared 24.00 _ 
bie ye Re tS 127.80 40.00 
il gia eda gle 102.00 48.00 
abode gcmlasetien 340.00 160.00 
$1085.89 $802.04 
Rae aA cea std he ee ioe oe ae $283.76 








* The above figures taken for actual money spent according to invoices paid. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


manipulation. If the top heat is turned 
down the oven will not be sufficiently 
hot. If the top is going full, the oven 
is likely to become excessively hot. 


. The continued operation of oil and 


higher flue temperatures set up a greater 
fire hazard from vent connections from 
oil stoves, increasing insurance rates 
in some localities. 


. The usual disadvantages of oil stor- 
age. 
. Electric motors. The latter operating 


in a commercial kitchen are subject 
to considerable service problems be- 
cause they tend to gather dirt and 
grease. If a grease-proof type of mo- 
tor is used, additional expense must 
be recognized. 


. Since oil equipment is only available 


for the range, other kitchen opera- 
tions must be performed on gas. This 
includes coffee urns, broilers, toasters, 
stock pots, etc. 


. From an operating viewpoint, the ex- 


istence of two fuels in a commercial 
kitchen, with entirely different ignit- 
ing and operating requirements, is un- 
satisfactory. The operators become 
confused on handling two types of 
units. It is well known that the use 
of more than one kind of fuel in a 
kitchen is always more expensive. 


Tied up with the problem of ventila- 
tion is the possibility of oil odors 
penetrating into equipment and around 
the kitchen. This can be very annoy- 
ing, especially in hot weather and 
doubly true if leakage should occur, 
spilling oil onto the floor or equip- 
ment. This, regardless of claims made 
that oil is odorless. 


A slightest misadjustment of the oil 
burner will cause soot to deposit in 
the flues surrounding the oven. These 
are not usually accessible and will 
eventually close up in part, or at least 
cause a decrease in the oil operating 
efficiency. 


Repairs and replacing of range tops 
excessive. 


The excessive uncontrolled heat dis- 
tribution requires much more shifting 
of utensils than is the case with gas 
equipment. 


The heating-up time of the ovens, 
especially at the start of cooking, is 
longer in the case of oil because it 
depends on the rather low-temperature 
flue products available for oven heat- 
ing. 

The bare fuel cost in the case of oil 
must be clearly recognized as only 
part of the operating cost. Not only 
must all of the items mentioned be 
considered, but a tangible value should 
be given to the greater speed, com- 
fort and assurance of continuous serv- 
ice which gas offers. 


The price of oil is not stable but fluc- 
tuates from year to year or from one 
season to another. Gas rates are gen- 


erally constant, and as a matter of fact, 
the gas rates in the past few years 
have been decreasing. 


Restaurants Return to Gas 
The disadvantages quoted, together with 
such miscellaneous extra costs mentioned, 
have caused a number of restaurants, which 
have been persuaded to use oil ranges, to 
discard them and return to gas. Let us quote 

the viewpoint of the management of a 

nationally known chain of restaurants in 

Chicago, as follows: 

“After exhaustive tests and experiments 
as to the best fuel for restaurant cook- 
ing, we have removed the oil units 
which we had installed and have de- 
cided that gas is the fuel par excel- 
lence for restaurant kitchen operation. 

“The points strongly indicated for the ex- 
clusive use of gas as fuel were that it 
does not create excessive heat—that it 
is consistent in operation—does not 
entail high maintenance—is easy to 
control, due to thermostatic regulation, 
and through insulation of units—that 
food output is certain and uniform— 
and that the normal ventilating sys- 
tem can be utilized with satisfaction, 
as installed. 

“It must be remembered that in the nor- 
mal run of kitchens, where gas is 
employed exclusively, as a fuel, we find 
its application in broilers, salamanders, 
coffee urns, steam tables, bain maries, 
waffle irons, griddles, toasters, deep fat 
fryers, water heating, and steam gen- 
erating. 

“So it is seen that in such cases only 
30 to 40 per cent of the fuel consump- 
tion is in gas ranges. 

“Having experienced such disadvantages 
as excessive heat, high maintenance 
cost, and lack of control, we deemed 
it wise to return to the exclusive use 
of gas, with its present-day features of 
automatic control, thorough insula- 
tion, and burner improvement.” 


About Shrinkage 


Some oil and electric range manufactur- 
ers state that with the use of non-ventilated 
or box type ovens, the shrinkage of meats 
and other foods is far less. Statements or 
propaganda of this character apparently do 
not stand as being correct when viewing 
tests and data prepared by those who are 
considered an authority on the subject. 


1. It has been definitely established that 
shrinkage increases with the oven tem- 
perature used. 


2. The type of oven or the fuel used does 
not alter the result as to amount of 
shrinkage. 

3. Shrinkage varies widely with the cut 
of meat and the amount of fat present. 

4, Shrinkage increases with the time of 
exposure to oven heat to a “degree of 
doneness.” 

5. Apparently the quality, flavor, color 
and texture of roast meat, as to being 
good or bad, depends greatly on the 
person doing the cooking. 
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6. Shrinkage is caused by the loss of 
moisture contained in meat when heat 
is applied and depends on the tem- 
perature existing in the oven. 

Further in regard to shrinkage of meats, 
taking the data and tests made in various 
laboratories, colleges and bureaus, this ques- 
tion of shrinkage when all is said and 
done, depends entirely on the class and kind 
of meat used, as to the percentage of 
shrinkage per pound of meat cooked and 
it depends upon the chef or the person 
cooking the meat, as to how close the oven 
temperatures are watched—the time that 
the meat is allowed to remain in the oven— 
the amount of basting and turning of the 
roast during the cooking period. 

Where thermostatic oven temperature 
controls are used, less actual watching of 
the meat being cooked is required and more 
accurate cooking is obtained. 

Referring back again to Oil versus Gas 
as a fuel for use in heavy duty ranges, the 
case referred to above where it shows figures 
of the annual saving in a Chicago restau- 
rant by the use of gas over oil, is very 
small in comparison to many other known 
cases. 

There is no question but when all of the 
facts are taken into consideration as regards 
oil fuel against gas, that the conveniences, 
cleanliness, safety, flexibility and simplicity 
of operation of gas burning equipment, cer- 
tainly puts gas appliances and gas as a fuel, 
far to the front as being the best. 


Metropolitan Industrial Gas Sales 
Council Meets May 17 


= sixth annual general meeting of 
the Metropolitan Industrial Gas Sales 
Council will be held on May 17, at the 
St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, N. Y. A 
registration fee of $2.50 will be charged. 

This yearly gathering is attended by 
the members of the council and indus- 
trial salesmen of the metropolitan area. 
Any gas utility industrial representative 
will be welcome. 


Program Morning Session 


10:00 A.M. Address by Chairman J. F. 
Quinn, Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

10:15 A.M. Large Volume Cooking and 
Baking. R. H. Staniford, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

10:55 A.M. A New Sales Outlet in the 
Neighborhood Laundry. J. A. 
Malone, Consolidated Gas 
Company of N. Y. 

11:20 A.M. Are Industrial Gas Develop- 
ments Keeping Pace With 
our Competitors? E. D. Mile- 
ner, American Gas Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

11:45: A.M. Sales Activities and Ac- 
complishments, J. P. Lein- 


roth, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


12:45 P.M. Luncheon. 
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Afternoon Session 
Round Table Discussion 


2:00 P.M. Discussion of Large Volume 
Cooking and Baking. 

2:40 P.M. Discussion of A New Sales 
Outlet in the Neighborhood 
Laundry. 

3:10 P.M. Discussion of Sales Activities 
and Accomplishments. 

4:10 P.M. Discussion of Research Ac- 
tivities. 

4:30 P.M. Closing Remarks. 


Harry H. Richman 


ARRY H. RICHMAN, who had been 

district manager of the Welsbach Com- 
pany, Gloucester, New Jersey, since 1929, 
died March 21, at his home in Philadelphia, 
after an illness of several months. 

Mr. Richman has been in the employ of 
the Welsbach Company continuously for 
38 years. Prior to 1929 he was assistant 
manager of the South Atlantic Coast whole- 
sale department. 

He served on several American Gas As- 
sociation committees and at the time of his 
death was a member of the council of the 
Pennsylvania Gas Association. 

He is survived by his widow. 


Joins Panama Company 


Rel ORDEN R. JONES, for the past four 
years with the gas consultation de- 
partment of the Electric Bond and Share 
Company, especially identified with its for- 
eign properties in Panama, Colon, Havana 
and Brazil, has accepted a position as gas 
engineer with the Compania Panamena de 
Fuerza y Luz, at Panama. 

Mr. Jones has been employed in the gas 
industry twenty years, having served the 
following companies: Utica Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., Providence Gas Co., and Malden 
and Melrose Gas Light Company. 


Three Impressive 


Movies About Gas 


Produced by the American Gas As- 
sociation to visualize our industry. 


i. 
Nature’s Perfect Fuel 

It is descriptive of the natural gas indus- 
try and includes dramatic scenes of wells 
coming in and of the laying of great pipe 
lines. By animation it shows the loca- 
tion of the gas fields and pipe lines in 
the United States. 


ys 
Ideal Fuel 


The purpose of this picture is to present 
a general view of the manufactured gas 
industry, showing its progress and de- 
velopment; the many uses of gas, both in 
the home and in the factory. 


2. 
How Gas Is Manufactured 


By animation it shows how coal gas and 
water gas are made. Its purpose is edu- 
cational. , 
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These educational films will prove valuable in 


any advertising program. 
Journal Makes 


Bow in New Dress 


The April issue of the “American 
Gas Journal” provided a pleasant sur- 
prise to the gas industy with its ap- 
pearance in a new cover design, and 
improved typography, additional de- 
partments and features. The style has 
been improved by the use of informal e 
line drawings and historical highlights 
have added much to its readability and 
general attractiveness. In addition, the 
editorial scope of the magazine has 
been considerably widened. Address 

The editors and publishers of the 


“American Gas Journal” evidence their A M E RI C A N G A ~ A % ~ O C I A T I O N 


faith and confidence in the future of 
New York, N. Y. 


These fifteen-minute pictures may be had in 
both 16 mm. and 35 mm. sizes on non-inflam- 
mable stock. Available on a Purchase or 
Rental Basis. 


the gas industry by inaugurating these 
improvements at this time. 
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New Natural Gas Pool Opens 
in Michigan 


TE first important natural gas develop- 
ment in the Central Michigan area in 
more than a year came on March 17, 1933, 
when gas was struck in James M. Taggart’s 
wildcat, J. H. Barton No. 1, in the south- 
west quarter of Section 11, Austin town- 
ship, Mecosta County. 

This well was completed at a depth of 
1,485 ft. and the flow was gauged at 4,120,- 
000 cu.ft. a day. 

The Barton well is located about 17 miles 
west of the Broomfield pool and about 7 
miles southeast of Big Rapids. It ap- 
parently opens up a new natural gas pool. 
The estimated flow compares with Mitchell- 
Keeler No. 1, 8,330,000 cu.ft.; Bartlett- 
McClintic No. 1, 6,500,000; Hanner’s 
Keeler-Mitchell No. 1, 5,500,000; Wille 
No. 1, 7,900,000; Skerritt No. 1, 6,800,000; 
Edmore State Bank, 4,152,000, all in the 
Broomfield pool, and Bicknell No. 2, 9,- 


050,000, and Pere Marquette No. 1, 10,- 
125,000, in the Clare area, and Scott No. 1, 
4,400,000, in the Vernon area. 

The Barton well is said to be producing 
from a similar formation to that of the 
other wells in Central Michigan, the so- 
called Michigan Series sand, which comes 
just above the Marshall formation. The 
Michigan Series sand is often referred to 
as a “‘stray” sand. 

The well is in virgin wildcat territory. A 
dry hole was drilled six miles north, another 
nine miles south, and a third six and one- 
half miles east. : 

On March 3, 1933, gas was struck in the 
Old Dutch Oil and Gas Company’s Mc- 
Guire No. 1, in Section 35, Vernon town- 
ship, the gauged open flow being 1,400,000 
cu.ft. per day. This is an offset well in 
proved territory. 

During the week ending March 18, a 
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show of gas was made in Crook No. 1, in 
the northwest quarter of Section 10, Elba 
township, Gratiot County. Water came 
in which it was hoped to shut off. 

Kerr No. 1, in Section 2, Elba town- 
ship, was abandoned on February 2 as a 
dry hole. Covell No. 1, in Section 15, 
Seville township, Gratiot County, was 
plugged in February, being dry in the 
Marshall sands. 

Littlefield Ranch No. 1, in Section 9, Sur- 
rey township, Clare County, was abandoned 
late in February at 4,156 ft. after making 
a show of 30,000 cu.ft. of gas in the 
Dundee formation. Littlefield Ranch No. 
1 well is located about four and one-half 
miles west of the McKay-Mercier gas field 
in Grant township, Clare County. 





Move To Serve Farms 
with Natural Gas 


The Gas Fuel Service Company, of 
Los Angeles, has applied to the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission for a cer- 
tificate to serve farming communities in 
King and Fresno Counties with natural 
gas. From the application it is under- 
stood that the company plans to bring 
natural gas to a considerable area where 
only electricity is now available for farm 
pumping and irrigation power purposes. 
Gas would be obtained from the Kettle- 
man-Lakeview Oil and Gas Company 
which is reported to have developed a 
well of twenty million cubic feet daily 
capacity, and the contemplated program 
may involve laying some 400 miles of 
pipe line in smaller sizes. 


Bronze Welding Rod Booklet 


Oxweld No. 25 M. Bronze Patented 
Welding Rod. 20 pages, 31% x 6. Pub- 
lished by The Linde Air Products Com- 
pany, New York. 

In this booklet are described the physi- 
cal and welding characteristics of this 
new bronze welding rod, with which it is 
possible to obtain tensile strengths in 
joining steel of between 56,000 and 60,000 
Ib. per sq.in. and ductility in excess of 
thirty per cent. Marked decrease in fum- 
ing and excellent weldability are other 
outstanding characteristics. Many impor- 
tant applications are described in joining 
metals and building-up wearing surfaces. 
Of special note are recommendations on 
a new technique for bronze-welding and 
for the fusion welding of brasses and 
bronzes; in particular, the proper flame 
adjustments are described for the various 
base metals. 
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Production Conference To Open in New York May 22 


Ant Committee Conference of the 
Production and Chemical Committees 
will be held at the New Yorker Hotel, New 
York, N. Y., May 22-23. 

The following tentative program has been 
developed through a committee composed 
of J. D. Postles, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. J. 
Murphy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. D. Lohr, 
Kearny, N. J.; and A. R. Belyea, New 
York City: 


MONDAY 
May 22—10:00 A.M.* 


Opening Remarks—E. J. Murphy, Chair- 
man, Chemical Committee, Brooklyn, 
2 

Greetings—Alexander Forward, Managing 
Director, American Gas Association. 

Paper: Purification with Unfluffed Oxide— 
J. H. Wolfe, Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Paper: Developments in Liquid Purifica- 
tion—Fred Denig, Koppers Construction 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Forum. 

2:00 P.M. 


Opening Remarks—P. E. Eddy, Chairman, 
Gas Production Committee, Chicago, III. 

Report: Water Gas Committee—L. J. Eck, 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Paper: Notes on Dehydration of Heavy Oil 
Tar—R. M. Kellogg, Consolidated Gas 
Co. of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Paper: A Study Directed Toward a Solu- 
tion of the Breeze Problem in a By- 
Product Coke Oven Plant—R. E. Kruger, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Paper: Underfiring a Coke Oven with 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas at Waukegan— 
E. D. Maurer, Wm. A. Baehr Organiza- 
tion, Chicago, IIl. 

Paper: The Use of Mixed Producer and 
Natural Gas for Underfiring at the Plant 
of the Chicago By-Product Coke Co— 
Chas. R. Locke, Chicago By-Product Coke 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Paper: Reduction of Gas Works Steam 
Load by the Modernization of Trans- 
mission Pumping Equipment—J. B. 
Boniface, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Newark, N. J. 


TUESDAY 


May 23—9:30 A.M. 


Report: Committee on New Developments 
—M. C. K. Jones, Chairman, Baltimore, 
Md. 


* All times in this program refer to Daylight 
Saving Time. 


Paper: Acceleration of the Reaction between 
Steam and Oil Carbon Deposited on a 
Refractory Surface Impregnated with 
Soda—Martin A. Elliott, Baltimore, Md. 


Report: Committee on Analyses and Tests 
—J. F. Anthes, Chairman, Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Paper: Determination of the Effect of Flue 
Gas Condensate on Metals and Alloys 
Used for Flue Pipes on Gas Fired Fur- 
naces—F. P. Mueller, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, III. 


Symposium: Analyses and Tests. 


Paper: The Determination of Water Vapor 
in Gas—Geo. E. Ludwig, Grand Rapids 
Gas Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Paper: Notes on Sampling and Analysis 
of Coke—J. G. Sweeney, Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Paper: Review of Methods for the Deter- 
mination of Dust in Gas—L. Shnidman, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Paper: Laboratory Cracking Furnace for 
Heavy Oils and Gas Oils—I. B. Dick, 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 


2:00 P.M. 
Symposium on the Gum Problem 


Presentation—P. T. Dashiell, Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Presentation—E. C. Uhlig, Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Paper: Purging Works Apparatus—H. W. 
Alrich, Consolidated Gas Co. of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

Paper: The Accurate Determination of 
Heating Values of Gaseous Fuels—E. X. 
Schmidt, Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Paper: Gas Mixing at Syracuse—H. K. 
Seeley, Syracuse Lighting Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Realizing that the Production and Chem- 
ical Engineers have not had an opportunity 
to discuss their problems and Association 
activities since 1931, the Board permitted 
the Chairman of the Technical Section— 
J. A. Perry—to issue an invitation to gas 
company executives to send delegates to the 
Joint Committee Conference. 

Local utilities are planning to make facil- 
ities available to delegates to visit plants, 
shops and other points of interest in and 
near New York. 





Distribution Engineers Meet 
in Pittsburgh 


HE attendance at the Tenth Annual 

Distribution Conference, held at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
April 3-4, again demonstrated the indus- 
try’s faith in the practical value of these 
meetings. 

Three hundred and twenty-five en- 
gineers attended, including two delegates 
from Canada, three from New Orleans and 
representatives from as far west as Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

An analysis of the attendance figures 
shows that sixty-four per cent were oper- 
ating engineers and thirty-six per cent 
were representatives of companies manu- 
facturing equipment for distribution 
work. A most encouraging feature was 
the greatly increased attendance and in- 
terest shown by the natural gas engineers. 
Of the operating men present fully thirty- 
five per cent were natural gas men. 

C. A. Harrison, in opening the Con- 
ference, referred to the fact that ten years 
ago the first Distribution Conference was 
held in Toronto, Canada, and paid a 
tribute to J. D. von Maur whose many 
friends rejoiced in his recovery from a 
recent illness. 


Major Alexander Forward, managing 
director of the American Gas Association 
congratulated the delegates on their 
splendid record of achievement which he 
stated had justified continuance of the 
Conference even throughout the depres- 
sion period. 

The first session was devoted to a 
symposium on Pipe Corrosion in which 
the report of the committee, and Dr. 
Ewing, on the latest samples removed 
from the ground was particularly well 
received. 

The “Welcome to Pittsburgh” by Frank 
R. Phillips, President of the Philadelphia 
Company, not only made all the visitors 
feel at home, but furnished them with 
an excellent picture of the achievements 
of Pittsburgh both as an industrial and 
artistic center. 

The Report of the Unaccounted-for 
Gas Committee included the distribution 
of three papers on the subject of: Testing 
of Large Capacity Meters, J. M. Pick- 
ford, Hammond, Ind.; Improving the 
Records of Large Volume Meters, Hugh 
E. Ferguson, Chicago, Ill., and Introduc- 
tion of the Soundograph System for Gas 
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Leak Detection, O. L. Smith, Houston, 
Texas. 

A paper by Dr. J. B. Garner described 
the excellent results obtained by a con- 
tinuous leakage survey conducted by the 
local utilities in cooperation with Mellon 
Institute of Pittsburgh. 

The Progress Report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Meters, C. H. Stevick, chair- 
man, particularly stressed recommenda- 
tions regarding tolerance allowance in 
adjustment of outgoing meters and 
method of computing meter error. 

Erick Larson, of the Long Island Light- 
ing Company, presented a report evaluat- 
ing the progress made in pipe joint re- 
search, and the proposed weld test meter 
at the A.G. A. Laboratory. 

An exhibit of the Weld Test Meter 
developed at the Laboratory as well as 
the meter developed by the Ferrous 
Magnetic Company were examined with 
interest by the delegates. 

K. R. Knapp presented a report from 
the Laboratory on the Mechanical Pipe 
Joint Research conducted on behalf of 
the American Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association. 

J. A. Perry described the results of 
similar tests conducted at the Laboratory 
of the United Gas Improvement Company. 

In the absence of T. H. Kerr, of the 
Columbia Engineering and Management 
Corporation, N. S. Brown presented his 
paper “Distribution of Gas through the 
Medium of High Pressure Plant.” 

During the Conference, meetings of the 
following Committees were held: 

Managing Committee, Pipe Coatings 
Corrosion Committee, Pipe Joints Com- 
mittee, Distribution Committee, Program 
Committee. 

H. W. Battin, of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company, was appointed chair- 
man of the Program Committee of the 
1934 Distribution Conference. 

Circulars descriptive of the Beal Medal 
Award were distributed at the Confer- 
ence, and delegates were urged to submit 
Papers to compete for the award to the 
Program Committee of the Technical Sec- 
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Distribution conference in session at Pittsburgh 


tion, and to A. E. Higgins, secretary of 
the Natural Gas Department. 

Mr. von Maur invited the Distribution 
Conference to again meet in Toronto 
next year, stating it was the desire of the 
Consumers Gas Company, the City of 
Toronto, the Dominion of Canada, the 
British Empire and the whole von Maur 
family. 


Butane Plant’s First Year Shows 
Good Results 


INETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY- 

TWO marked the first full year’s 
operation of New York Power and Light 
Corporation’s butane gas plant at Cana- 
joharie which supplies that village and 
Palatine Bridge. These two villages had 
no gas supply previous to the installa- 
tion of the butane plant which first oper- 
ated late in 1931. The figures on the year’s 
send-out of the plant show some interest- 
ing results. 

Increasing from 605,300 cu.ft. in Janu- 
ary, 1932, to more than 1,000,000 cu.ft 
in December, the send-out reached a new 
peak in January, this year, of 1,168,900 
ft. The average monthly send-out last 
year was 763,250 cu.ft., the total for the 
year being 9,159,000. Weekly figures 
show an increase from 153,045 cu.ft. dur- 
ing the first full week’s operation of the 
plant in August, 1931, to a maximum 
week, ended January 30, 1933, of 275,286 
ft. This is compared to the 1932 weekly 
average of 175,168 cu.ft. 

Another interesting fact about the Cana- 
joharie gas system is that nearly thirty- 
seven per cent of the 354 customers have 
automatic water heaters installed, ex- 
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ceeding the nearest New York Power and 
Light district by nearly three-to-one, on 
a percentage basis of water heaters to 
total customers. 


Opens Baltimore Office 


MAINCR C. K. JONES, formerly chief 
chemist of the Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Company of 
Baltimore has established a consulting 
chemical engineering organization in Bal- 
timore, Md. Mr. Jones has done graduate 
work in gas engineering at Johns Hop- 
kins University and in Chemistry at the 
University of Maryland. He has been 
active in American Gas Association work 
for years as a member of the Chemical 
Committee and the Advisory Committee 
on Warning Agents. At present he is 
vice-chairman of the Chemical Committee. 


German Gas Company Increases 
Sales Despite Depression 


 pcosm gas sales were reported during 
1932 by Rhurgas A. G., of Essen, 
Germany, according to a report to the 
United States Commerce Department from 
Trade Commissioner William T. Daugherty, 
Berlin. 

Sales in 1932 amounted to 843,300,000 
cubic meters compared with 796,000,000 in 
1931, and 718,300,000 in 1930. 

Communal gas works throughout the 
Ruhr also showed improvement, but no 
figures are available at the present time. In- 
creased consumption is reported particularly 
from South Westphalia, Hagen and Han- 
over. Increased consumption by Ruhr in- 
dustrial customers in the last quarter of 
1932 contributed to the minor “boom” 
noted during that period. 

Increased consumption this year has per- 
suaded the company to revive construction 
that was stopped by the depression. Work 
will start, for example, on a hook-up of 
the Koenig Ludwig coke plant with the 
main line, and on perfection of a connection 
between the Gneisenau pits of the Har- 
pener Bergbau A. G. with the Hanover line 
traversing Hamm. 
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Report on Portable Equipment 
in Distribution Work 


pero have been made to gather to- 
gether information from all parts of 
the country relative to portable equipment 
and accessories. The information which is 
reported herein primarily concerns new 
equipment developed in the past year or 
two, improvements in older equipment, and 
new uses to which old or new equipment 
have been put to. 

The small amount of construction work 
carried on has not been conducive to the 
development of new equipment. It is in- 
teresting, however, that even under such 
conditions, there have been some notable 
advancements. 


Power Tapping Machizzes 

Three companies submitted information 
on power tapping machines. One of the 
companies was using a tapping machine 
designed for power operation while the 
other two companies were using modifica- 
tions of the hand tapping machines. In 
the latter two cases the companies had re- 
designed the machine to permit the use of 
an ait motor. In commenting on this ap- 
plication the engineer of one company 
states that, “These alterations should in- 
clude an increase in the overall height of 
the tapping machine to accommodate the air 
motor, an increase in the area of the saddle 
in order to reduce the vibration of the com- 
bination, and the use of a double strap 
saddle. It was found that the single strap 
or the single chain which fastens the tap- 
ping machine on to the pipe would not hold 
the machine securely on to the pipe at the 
more rapid cutting and tapping speeds 
that can be obtained with the air driven 
motor.” 

Literature has been received on three 
machines. The first is a power tapping 
machine with a capacity from one-half 
inch to four inch taps inclusive. The sec- 
ond is an adaptation of the first but is 
equipped with an auxiliary slide valve at- 
tachment and an auxiliary bonnet to permit 
the insertion of a plug in the tapped hole 
without loss of gas. The third machine 
has a capacity up to and including six inch 
taps. No actual operating experience was 
reported on these machines. 


Portable Cutting Machines 


PORTABLE PipE SAw—A recent develop- 
ment in portable pipe cutting apparatus is 
known as the “Portable Pipe Saw.” This 
is a German invention recently introduced 
in this country. To our knowledge, this 
machine has been tried by but one com- 
pany. The report from this company on 
the machine is very complete and is as fol- 
lows: 


*Member of Distribution Committee ap- 
pointed as sponsor for Portable Equipment in 
Distribution work. 


By F. M. Goodwin* 


Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 


“Cutting speed—On circumferential foot in 
five minutes. 
By actual test—30” pipe in 45 minutes. 
Adapted to pipe sizes from 12” to 60” in 
diameter. 
Requires about 90 lb./sq.in. air pressure and 
80 cu.ft. of free air/minute. 


Speed—Air motor.......... 3,000 R. P.M. 
a Srey 100 R.P.M. 
Ee Y, R.P.M. 


“The cutter wheel, which is similar to a 
milling cutter, can be set for any depth, 
thus permitting when desirable, an initial 
cut before complete penetration. This of 
course gives greater safety and also makes 
possible the usual quick knock out connec- 
tion. The machine is carried around the 
pipe on four wheels, two feed wheels in 
front, and two followers in back. The feed 
wheels have sharp teeth for traction pur- 
poses, and the rear wheels have slightly 
different diameters in order to offset the 
drag of the cutter wheels which is on the 
side. This latter feature keeps the machine 
in almost perfect alignment. 

“The saw we purchased had made about 
one hundred cuts for demonstration pur- 
poses before being delivered to us, and has 
since been used for about twenty cuts on 
our lines. While we have experienced some 
difficulty due to stalling of the motor on 
large sizes of heavily scaled and dirty pipe, 
we nevertheless consider the investment in 
this machine well justified.” 

Distribution engineers are using more 
and more machines for cutting pipe in or- 
der that the cut will be straight and clean. 
The uncertainty of making cuts by hand, 
especially where time is an important factor, 
has interested distribution engineers in cut- 
ting machines. Since this pipe saw is 
adaptable for all sizes of pipe from eight 
inches to forty-eight inches in diameter, it 
should be thoroughly examined. 

PipE CUTTING AND BEVELING MACHINE 
FOR WROUGHT IRON, STEEL, AND GALVA- 
NIZED PipE—A machine has recently been 
developed by a leading manufacturer in this 
country for cutting wrought iron, steel, and 
galvanized pipe ranging in diameter from 
four inches to thirty inches. At the same 
time it cuts, it also bevels the pipe at the 
desired angle for welding. No reports from 
operating companies have been received on 
this machine to date. 


Portable Lighting Units 
The majority of companies are now us- 
ing portable lights energized from storage 
batteries for night work. Several of the 
larger companies also utilize small engine 
driven generators which may be moved 
about by two men. These are primarily 


used for larger construction jobs which 
must be carried on at night rather than the 
small maintenance jobs for which the bat- 
tery unit is adequate. There are several 
manufacturers producing both types of 
equipment. 


Street Trailers 

The information received from distribu- 
tion engineers, especially in the larger com- 
panies, “indicates a preference for all metal 
portable trailers. Several manufacturers are 
now making a variety of units which make 
it possible for the distribution engineer to 
pick a type suitable for his requirements as 
to inside arrangement, overall size of the 
trailer, accessories attachments, and the 
trailing speed desired. The prices on these 
units are now comparable to the equivalent 
trailer which can be made in the com- 
panies own shops. 


Portable Compressors 


The use of portable compressors has 
grown from year to year and many standard 
makes are on the market, the operation 
and operating cost of which are very simi- 
lar. Where these compressors are to be 
used on many small and scattered jobs, it 
is mecessary to mount them on a truck 
chassis. The weight of a skid mounted 
one hundred ten or one hundred twenty 
foot compressor has been such as to require 
a one and one-half ton chassis. The truck 
unit was devoted entirely to transporting 
the compressor. The duty on the motor of 
the truck unit was very small as the mile- 
age involved was naturally low. 

It has been felt for some time that a 
compressor requiring but little space on the 
truck chassis, and driven from the truck en- 
gine, would be very valuable inasmuch as 
it would permit the carrying of ‘equipment 
and men in addition to the compressor. 
Furthermore, if a compressor were not re- 
quired, the truck unit would still be avail- 
able. 

Preliminary tests on a light air cooled 
compressor, having a piston displacement 
of one hundred forty-two cubic feet per 
minute at seven hundred twenty-five 
R.P.M., indicated that this unit would be 
suitable for use in a combination truck 
and compressor unit. The company in- 
terested in this development had available 
a truck chassis with a motor of adequate 
size to drive the compressor in question. 
The manufacturer of this truck also had a 
power dome through which it was possible 
to drive the compressor. Although this 
type of drive was not the type desired, 
nevertheless, it was suitable for a trial as to 
the feasibility of a combination truck and 
compressor. 

Channel members back of the cab sup- 
port the compressor on the left hand side 
of the truck and the air receiver on the 
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right hand side of the truck. The actual 
space taken up by the compressor and tank 
is approximately eight square feet. The 
body of the truck was designed with special 
boxes for fittings and equipment and a 
place was provided for carrying service 
pipe. The idea was to utilize this truck 
during the day for the movement of service 
gangs and as an emergency truck at night. 
The unit has been in operation approxi- 
mately six months. It replaced a platform 
truck and a compressor. Since this was 
applicable for three shifts, it meant equiva- 
lent reduction in units and personnel. No 
difficulty has been experienced with the 
compressor unit and to date it has not been 
opened. The power take-off has given a 
small amount of trouble but nothing seri- 
ous has developed. 

The manufacturer of the compressor has 
now developed a split propellor shaft 
power take-off and has equipped a truck 
with this type of take-off together with a 
compressor and tank. This unit is now be- 
ing tested. 

Another manufacturer has developed a 
two stage air cooled unit for similar op- 
eration but has not as yet developed the 
power take-off or the motor controls. 

The compactness and light weight pos- 
sible in the combination truck and com- 
pressor, together with the fact that the truck 
may be utilized for purposes other than 
carrying the compressor, have caused con- 
siderable interest by distribution men. 


Boring Machines 


There is nothing radically new to report 
on the line of boring machines. With the 
machines which have been developed, it is 
essential that soil conditions be right to 
permit general usage. It would seem all 
distribution men are very much interested 
in machines for boring but feel that there 
is room for a great deal of improvement. 


Portable Blowers 


Complete lines of portable blowers 
driven by small gasoline motors are now 
available. These blowers are being used 
by many of the companies who have gov- 
ernors in pits on their systems. These 
machines are very convenient to handle, 
are light in weight, and take up but little 
space in a truck. They permit the clear- 
ing of manholes and governor pits with 
rapidity and insure a fresh supply of air to 
men working in these confined spaces. 


Gasoline Driven Hammer 


One company reports the use of a gaso- 
line hammer as follows: ‘““We have been 


using gasoline hammers on one repair 
crew for about five months; cost of main- 
tenance has been quite low; have been able 
to -dispense with portable one hundred 
sixty foot air compressor; eliminates hav- 
ing two trucks (repair and compressor) in 
congested down-town area; eliminates tak- 
ing compressor back and forth on jobs when 
there is no work for the compressor. The 
gasoline hammer will cut practically as 
much paving in the same time as will an 
air gun, except in real hard concrete.” 

Other distribution engineers have shown 
interest in this tool and it would seem that 
the tool should have trials under varying 
operating conditions. 


Detachable Bits for Star Drills 

Several companies reported favorably on 
the use of detachable bits for rock and 
pavement drilling purposes. These com- 
panies felt that the cost per drill unit was 
lower than with the older type of drill and 
further that it is possible to drill more foot- 
age per drill unit. One company stated 
that some difficulty had been encountered 
with the detachable bit and had given up 
their use. Further investigation should 
make definite the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of this appliance. 


Insertion Gates 

The development of special apparatus has 
made it possible to place gates in a line 
without shutting down the line. This work 
has been successfully carried out, by a num- 
ber of operating companies with the coop- 
eration of the manufacturer, on both steel 
and cast iron mains of practically all sizes. 
This method has proven to be most valuable 
especially where a shutdown would cause 
a serious interruption to service or the 
possibility of a low pressure area. 


Stoppers 

A new type of main stopper has been 
developed and is being used by one large 
operating company. The advantages claimed 
for this stopper are that considerable less 
skill and experience are necessary by the 
workmen, that the diaphragm is always at 
right angles to the axis of the pipe, that 
the stopper moves along the top of the 
main instead of the bottom and does not 
scrape up foreign matter which may be 
found at the bottom of the pipe, that it has 
forced contact at four places instead of two, 
and that it can be used in mains carrying 
higher pressures than the stoppers pre- 
viously made. 
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Another type of stopper of the bag type 
has also been developed. It is claimed that 
these units are much more effective than 
the older type. In connection with this, a 
reamer is provided to take off the burrs 
from the inside of the pipe after drilling 
has been completed. The operations are all 
done through a stuffing box and there is 
no loss of gas. The stopper, itself, is in- 
serted into the main in a tubing which 
passes through a stuffing box. After being 
inserted into the main, it is then inflated. 
Upon removing the stopper, it is possible 
to insert a plug through a valve into a 
threaded coupling again without loss of 
gas and then remove the valve. It is claimed 
that these stoppers may be used successfully 
at twenty-five pounds gas pressure although 
it is stated that they are not safe to weld 
against. Some difficulty may be encountered 
if there is too much rust in the main. 

In connection with stoppers, we want to 
mention that special fittings have been de- 
veloped to permit making extensions with- 
out shutting down and for the removal of 
stop cocks against pressure. These develop- 
ments are all in line with the present day 
distribution practice of operating at higher 
pressures. 


Gas Detectors 
There have been many gas detectors 
placed on the market but until recently 
none permitted the simultaneous testing 
for: 


1. Toxic gases. 

2. Combustible content (whether combusti- 
bles are below the lower limit of flamma- 
bility, within explosive range, or above 
the upper limit of flammability). 

3. Deficiency of oxygen. 

4. And in addition were extremely portable. 


More and more interest is being shown by 
distribution engineers in the testing of 
the atmosphere in manholes and governor 
pits to determine possible sources of leak- 
age of gas. Several types of gas detectors 
are being used throughout the country with 
extremely satisfactory results. 

The detector, which was recently placed 
on the market, is compact, is light in 
weight, is sturdy, is simple to operate, and 
is designed to permit testing for either one 
or all of the items given above. Although 
this detector has been on the market for a 
short time, it is now in use in several com- 
panies and these companies have reported 
the operation of the detector as being 
highly favorable. 





The Gum Problem in the Distribution System’ 


a HE gum problem requires serious con- 
sideration and a satisfactory solution 


‘must start at the source of trouble, the 


manufacturing plant, and terminate at the 
consumer's appliance. I shall not attempt 


* Paper presented before Tenth Annual Dis- 
tribution Conference, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 3-4, 1933. 


By J. A. Perry 


The United Gas Improvement Company 


in this short paper to go into great tech- 
nical details. Probably the. best and most 
informative paper on the cause and for- 
mation of gums in manufactured gas was 


that presented to our Association last Oc- 
tober by W. H. Fulweiler. 

Our technicians now recognize two dis- 
tinct types of gum. The first type is formed 
only in the liquid phase and is ordinarily 
encountered only in carburetted water gas 
or mixed gas. It is formed by the poly- 
merization and oxidation of condensed 
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hydrocarbons and its formation is greatly 
accelerated by the presence of sulphur com- 
pounds which act as catalysts. This type 
of gum appears as deposits in compressors 
and certain types of works’ meters, on the 
air side of governor diaphragms, on the 
diaphragms, valves and valve seats of con- 
sumers’ meters and in services and house 
piping, etc. 

Since liquid phase gums will not form 
until after the hydrocarbons have first con- 
densed from the gas, evidently we can pre- 
vent their formation if the gas leaving the 
plant has a hydrocarbon dew point low 
enough to prevent the condensation of any 
light oils in the distribution system. This 
low hydrocarbon dew point may be obtained 
either by cooling, using some form of 
refrigeration system, compression, or a com- 
bination of cooling and compression, or 
the hydrocarbons themselves may be re- 
moved to a point where they are not de- 
posited out as drip by oil scrubbing. The 
difficulties resulting from liquid phase gums 
can be greatly mitigated by using adequate 
scrubbing and condensing facilities in the 
plant and by keeping the oxygen content 
of the gas at the lowest practical point. 

The vapor phase gum is commonly found 
in coal gas, but has also been found in 
carburetted water gas, and it is now an 
acknowledged fact that it is caused by the 
reaction of oxides of nitrogen with the 
hydrocarbons and the oxygen in the gas. 
The U.G.I. Laboratories have found that 
there are more than twenty-seven hydro- 
carbon compounds that react with oxides 
of nitrogen to form gum. This gum not 
only deposits in compressors, meters, etc. 
as does the vapor phase gum, but since it 
exists in the gas as a smoke of solid or 
semi-solid sticky particles it deposits at 
points where the temperature would pro- 
hibit the formation of vapor condensate. 
The amount of gum deposited is small but 
a surprisingly small amount of gum will 
give trouble in automatic controls, pilot 
valves, etc. 

The cure for the vapor phase gum trouble 
is to reduce the oxides of nitrogen as much 
as possible and preferably completely re- 
move them at the plant, and there is the 
rub. One must have fully developed some 
test that is reliable for the determination 
of the minute quantities of these substances 
in the gas. Over a two year period the 
U. G.I. Laboratories have developed a test 
which is relative and will give the same 
results when conditions are the same even 
though it may not indicate the exact amount 
of oxides of nitrogen in the gas. Armed 
with this test we were able to establish the 
relative amounts of oxides of nitrogen in 
the gas at various parts of the scrubbing, 
condensing and purification systems. By 
careful follow-up we found that the oxide 
purifiers for removing hydrogen sulphide 
would also largely remove the oxides of 
nitrogen. Also that seemingly without 
rhyme or reason the purification oxide 
when activated and put into use will give 
off the oxides of nitrogen to the gas. With- 
out going into further details, I will state 
that through proper arrangement and use 
of oxide purifiers we have found it possible 
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New pilot controls 


to stabilize conditions so that the total 
oxides of nitrogen leaving the purifiers will 
run from 4 to 10 grams per million by our 
tests and such plants can be operated on 
the average to say 6.5 grams per million or 
say 1/10 grain per 1,000 cu.ft. We are 
now engaged in testing out materials and 
methods which promise to reduce these 
traces of oxides of nitrogen to an average 
of one third of this or say to 1/30 of a 
grain per M cu ft. 

The needle valve type of pilot, partic- 
ularly the small flow 2/10 to 3/10 cu.ft. 
per hour is easily and quickly stopped by 
the vapor phase gums. A gas containing 
1/10 of a grain of the oxides of nitrogen 
per 1,000 cu.ft. when aged for 18 to 24 
hours will stop an ordinary Rutz lighter 
pilot in from 10 to 15 days. With greater 
quantities of oxides of nitrogen and less 
time to age the pilots will stop up some- 
times even as quickly as in 6 to 8 hours. 

It is a fortunate thing for the distribution 
or service man that many things are operat- 
ing in his favor. The surfaces of the 
holders, mains, services, accumulated de- 
posits, etc., are all acting to absorb the 
oxides of nitrogen and to cause some of 
the gum particles that have formed to drop 
out. The meter and house piping come 
into play similarly. Conversely if the gas 
has been running high in oxides of nitro- 
gen and these facilities have absorbed them 
and the gas should run low in oxides of 
nitrogen these absorbing surfaces will give 
off the oxides of nitrogen to the gas. Possi- 
bly this can be illustrated by some tests we 
have made in the laboratory with meters 
and house piping. We have taken both a 
dipping and non-dipping meter from serv- 
ice and found that by maintaining a temper- 
ature of 100° to 140° F. and passing gas 
through them at the rate of 6/10 ft. per 
hour, supplying three pilots, that the pilots 
would stop in from 60 to 150 hours, 
whereas the same kind of a gas going 
through the new unused meters did not 
stop pilots with gum. Conversely we have 
doctored gas with nitrogen peroxide (NO2) 
and have found that pilots on the outlet of 
a meter and service piping assembly lasted 
longer than those on the inlet. Where only 


the amount of gas consumed by the pilot 
was flowing through the meter and piping 
the pilot on the outlet lasted thirteen times 
as long as on the inlet to the assembly. 
When we consider the fact that the meter 
may be supplying only the pilot from 80% 
to 90% of the time we can see the reason 
why we do not have a great many more 
pilot outages than the relative small num- 
ber that now give us so much concern. 

Having reached the conclusion that oxide 
purifiers and even liquid purification plants 
with oxide catch boxes can be operated or 
stabilized to largely remove the oxides of 
nitrogen from gas, and thus largely reduce 
the complaints of pilot outages, we knew 
from experience that there would still be 
occasional serious stoppages such as on 
automatic and time operated ovens. We 
concluded that a satisfactory substitute for 
the needle valves for controlling small flows 
of gas for pilots must be found and we 
promptly set about to secure a solution of 
the problem. I am glad to say we have 
found the solutions. They have been 
worked out, in suitable forms for use on 
both new or old appliances. As an illus- 
tration of our success we have severely 
doctored the gas and made comparative 
tests using ordinary Rutz lighters and our 
improved pilots. The ordinary lighter goes 
out in from 10 to 48 hours, whereas after 
25 days’ operation the substitute lighters 
show no diminution in size of flame. Al- 
lowing for service conditions, the beneficiat- 
ing effects of the meter and house piping, 
etc., one of our laboratory assistants has 
estimated that these new types of pilot 
lights should last at least 13 years without 
a stoppage. 

Several variations in pilot controls using 
the same principle were tried out and two 
types developed which gave practically un- 
diminished flow when using gas heavily 
inoculated with NO: We have fully de- 
veloped one of these two types of controls, 
so that the same parts can be used on either 
the Rutz push button type lighters or on 
the automatic ignition types of lighters. 

The two pilot controls illustrated are not 
adjustable and were designed for 4” of 
burner bar pressure and .2 cu.ft. per hour 
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for the push button type and .4 cu.ft. per 
hour for the automatic ignition type. 

In order to take care of all conditions, 
designs have been worked out with suff- 
cient parts so that adjustment can be 
made at the time of installation for any 
particular condition to give a flow of .2 
to .5 cu.ft. per hour as may be required for 
the particular pilot or the particular pres- 
sure condition even if the pressure should 
be as low as 234” at the burner bar or as 
high as 10” at the burner bar. 

These adjustable types of controls will 
be slightly larger than the non-adjustable 
types shown in the cut. 

One thousand of the non-adjustable types 
of pilots have been ordered for trial by 
the Philadelphia Gas Works Company. 
They will be made available to a few other 
companies that desire some for trial and as 
soon as it appears that the gas industry will 
use them on a large scale, arrangements 
will be made to produce and furnish them 
at reasonable prices to the industry and to 
the appliance manufacturers. 


Summing Up 

Gum formation in the distribution system 
of a manufactured or mixed gas situation 
can best be reduced by proper and suitable 
treatment of the gas at the plant. Needle 
valve stoppages of appliances can best be 
further reduced by substituting new non- 
gum stop pilots on old appliances where 
complaints occur, and by requiring all new 
appliances to have these new types of 
pilots. 


Energetic Campaign To Make 
Housewives Conscious of Gas 
Economy 
(Continued from page 180) 

In the latter classification may be 
placed the technical copy. During the 
final cooking school, our advertisements 
were more or less technical because of 
the development of a new, non-clog, 
rust-proof burner with a small burner 
head and with such a wide range of 
flame adjustment that each burner 
could be used for simmering or hot 
fast fire as desired without a shift of 
vessels. The housewife is sufficiently 
familiar with ranges to know what this 
means and it is reasonable to believe 
it contains sufficient news value to in- 
terest her. 

Usually these cooking schools were 
held four days, beginning on Tuesdays 
and ending on Fridays. Each session 
was crowded and long before time for 
doors to open women stood in line 
waiting for choice seats. 

At one school a night session was 
held, which was called a ‘““White Ele- 
phant” session and the wives brought 


their husbands. The inference is obvi- 
ous. However, the field house at 
Washington University, where this 
school was held, was filled almost to 
capacity, both main floor and balcony. 
No doubt, for the first time many 
husbands were made to understand and 
appreciate such terms as oven heat 
control, insulated ovens, non-clog 
burners, automatic lighters. Hereto- 
fore, his only contact with the gas 
range or the commodity which supplied 
heat for his meals was when he paid 
the bills. We prepared small news 
bulletins on the history of gas and 
statistics showing how a meal for six 
persons could be cooked for approxi- 
mately 3 cents, according to govern- 
ment tests. 

But the entire responsibility of meet- 
ing competition, and competition is 
here a greater force than ever before, 
should not be placed on local com- 
panies. There should be a united effort 
with exhaustive studies of the situa- 
tion. Smug self-satisfaction with our 
tradition should be kicked out the back 
door. It isn’t that the gas industry 
hasn’t kept stride with the march of 
progress, rather it’s that we haven't 
been spectacular in telling about it. 
Often a good story wants for the tell- 
ing, but it is going to require show- 
manship these days to put it across. 


Gas Mixing 
(Continued from page 190) 

States. Manifestly, gas of any kind, 
however, cannot be distributed profit- 
ably in the newer sections of our na- 
tion at as low a rate as it can in the 
more densely populated areas. Numer- 
ous and recent studies along certain 
lines, on the other hand, have con- 
vincingly demonstrated the economic 
advantages of city gas over other forms 
of energy. Consequently, it is our be- 
lief that the position of gas for in- 
dustrial and domestic use not only 
here, but elsewhere, will be strength- 
ened as time goes on, and with the 
increasing interest throughout our busi- 
ness in the subject of gas mixing, we 
feel confident that’ the expenditures of 
time and money contracted by the 
American Gas Association as a result 
of its mixed gas research will prove 
particularly valuable to people of the 
gas industry of the Middle West. 
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In conclusion, it is believed that our 
Association’s Mixed Gas Research 
Committee has made a particularly val- 
uable contribution to scientific litera- 
ture through the medium of its vari- 
ous summary reports. Moreover, it 
seems that a thorough knowledge of 
the principles governing this important 
subject is absolutely essential if our 
engineers are to properly plan new gas 
mixing processes, or change existing 
ones. Still further, it is felt that this 
knowledge will become more neces- 
Sary to our business as time goes on. 
New problems may arise, which will 
require somewhat different treatment 
than employed at present times, but the 
basic information has been supplied 
and it will afford a foundation upon 
which our industry may build with 
confidence through the years to come. 


Boiler Feed Pumps 


The P. M. Lattner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has brought 
out an entirely new line of automatic 
electric boiler feed pumps and condensa- 
tion return systems, particularly designed 
for industrial gas boilers operating at 
steam pressures up to 300 pounds per 
square inch. 

Separate bulletins are issued for small 
pumping units suitable for steam boilers 
up to fifteen H.P. capacity. 

The larger Lattner systems make use 
of the Worthington duplex horizontal 
plunger pump with silent chain drive. 
When requesting specific information 
regarding condensation return systems, 
the manufacturer always requires knowl- 
edge of the following: Size and type of 
boiler, horse power rating, actual steam 
operating pressure, not the maximum 
rating, electric specifications of power or 
lighting circuit. 





Gas Range Sales 
10 Times Above Electric 


During 1932, the year of the widely 
heralded electric range Sales Cam- 
paign, the sales of gas ranges in the 
United States continued to be approxi- 
mately ten times the sales of electric 
ranges. 

“Electrical Merchandising’ says that 
sales of electric ranges in 1932 were 
27 per cent of the year’s quota. 

The decline in gas range sales in 
1932 below 1931 was approximately 
37 per cent, as against 49 per cent de- 
cline in the sales of electric ranges in 
the corresponding period. 
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FOR MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1933 
Issued April, 1933, by the Statistical Department of the American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
PAUL RYAN, Statistician 
COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE MANUFACTURED AND NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 
Month of February Two Months Ending February 
Per cent Per cent 
1933 1932 Change 1933 1932 Change 
Customers 
Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 14,401,300 14,993,600 — 4.0 
Industrial and Commercial................-- 980,600 995,100 — 1.5 See February 
acs aka eek Cae re CE k EC Oa ee He 15,381,900 15,988,700 — 3.8 
Revenue (Dollars) 
Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 49,146,600 52,452,300 — 6.3 101,817,800 107,645,000 — 54 
Industrial and Commercial.................-- 17,660,900 19,100,000 — 7.5 34,987,300 38,001,400 — 7.9 
EN, wath c% 3.0 godene &-die Chew aes otk ele thal bam OG 66,807,500 71,552,300 — 6.6 136,805,100 145,646,400 — 6.1 
COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE MANUFACTURED GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 
Customers 
Ns 8 da oak PRS a eR ob OA wE EF 9,327,800 9,801,400 — 48 
Oe ent een en oe 62,400 59,400 + 5.0 
Industrial and Commercial ................ 480,600 495,400 — 3.0 See February 
Es. cic. ce va kesdaeiasetaveeen nas 8,300 7,400 — 
IE orn ane c.b 6 sss 8S Kee aw beet Re Wan Mees 9,879,100 10,363,600 — 4.7 
Gas Sales (MCF) 
a ni ng xs 6 hdl SR Rw es RA See aoe EaeS 20,713,500 22,152,500 — 6.5 42,650,700 45,851,000 — 7.0 
Tee Pe eC Or ee 3,395,400 3,310,900 + 2.6 6,819,600 6,546,200 + 4.2 
Industrial and Commercial ...............- 6,660,800 7,550,100 —11.8 13,438,500 15,140,800 —11.2 
INI <i o .'as Sets, aha dee hase een Se 179,600 187,500 a 364,400 390,000 — 
ede wind ca 06 6 SSE Reed rie eek 30,949,300 33,201,000 — 6. 63,273,200 67,928,000 — 69 
Revenue (Dollars) 
CSS, 5 ce nie Siem a we wiih aes 24,607,600 26,572,600 — 7.4 50,536,600 54,905,700 — 8.0 
ETRE LE COOLER CCC HOE 2,288,700 2,444,300 — 64 4,581,000 4,847,100 — 5.5 
Industrial and Commercial ................ 5,841,100 6,720,300 —13.1 11,786,300 13,447,900 —12.4 
NE a. stad Sn arbled eho amece bane 134,400 126,300 a 256,300 255,600 — 
ke BARR ere Sober bee rere 32,871,800 35,863,500 — 8.3 67,160,200 73,456,300 — 8.6 
COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 
Customers 
Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 5,011,100 5.132.800 — 24 
ESS Dan bg ae eee 471,600 469,600 + 0.4 
Industrial ....... Orr rte eet EID 14,300 15,900 —10.1 
Main Line Industrial ..................... 4,600 5,500 —16.4 See February 
IR a EO, re ues cig Sue oa ek o. 1,200 1,300 cas 
| Ae ia, ¢ anteke pPoarat RE ek its Nesta all catered“ 5,502,800 $4625.100 — 32 
Gas Sales (MCF) 
Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 34,997,500 36,918,000 — 5.2 75,474,800 76,458,000 — 13 
so vn ty aE EEE Lae Deak ss cau 12,007,900 11,264,300 + 6.6 22,326,500 21,081,300 + 5.9 
Industrial ViStietee cere ies CeCe ee eee e ee 27,562,200 27,851,300 — 1.0 54,508,400 57,048,600 — 45 
Main ON eae eee 10,766,600 9,847,200 + 9.3 _ 22,278,500 21,470,700 + 3.8 
NN NS OR) | Pee 927,500 926,200 — 1,720,700 1,787,900 _ 
ee oct. ce eh wn at aaa ot Oe nari 4 wa cans 86,261,700 86,807,000 — 0. 176,308,900 177,846,500 — 0. 
Revenue (Dollars) 
Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 22,250,300 23,435,400 — 5.1 46,700,200 47,892,200 — 2.5 
ES ERIS LES RINE TR 5,077,200 4,978,800 + 2.0 9,713,600 9,464,500 + 2.6 
Industrial sch wie wrt abn Maas ube on. iat a a ek die 5,300,200 5,956,900 —11.0 10,517,600 11,965,700 —12.1 
PE NE MEIER, 6 a ow cies eo cine ts nlnce's 1,109,600 1,126,900 — 1.5 2,386,100 2,553,600 — 6.6 
ERE PIs ere eee 198,400 190,800 a 327,400 314,100 _ 
EE ha tex ce oe ke Cea ea tinkc Soke 33,935,700 35,688,800 — 49 69,644,900 72,190,100 — 3.5 
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Gas Utility Sales Drop 
During February 


EVENUES of the manufactured and 

natural gas industry aggregated 
$66,807,500 for February, 1933, as com- 
pared with $71,552,300 for February, 
1932, a decline of 6.6 per cent. 

The manufactured gas industry re- 
ported revenues of $32,871,800 for the 
month, a drop of 8.3 per cent from a 
year ago, while revenues of the natural 
gas industry totalled $33,935,700 or 4.9 
per cent less than for February, 1932. 

Sales of manufactured gas reported for 
February totalled 30,949,300,000 cu-ft., 
a decline of 6.8 per cent, while natural 
gas sales for the month were 86,261,700,- 
000 cu.ft., a drop of 0.6 per cent. 

The decline in sales volume appeared 
to characterize most sections of the coun- 
try, although not to the same extent. In 
New England February sales were 11 
per cent under a year ago, while in the 
Middle Atlantic states the decline was 
much less, amounting to 5.2 per cent for 
New Jersey and 4.2 per cent for New 
York. In Pennsylvania the loss was only 
3.8 per cent. The curtailment in manu- 
factured gas sales was more pronounced 
in the East North Central States, Wiscon- 
sin showing a loss of 7 per cent and 
Illinois of 8 per cent. In Michigan Febru- 
ary sales were 11 per cent under a year 
ago, while revenues were less by nearly 
16 per cent, the relatively greater decline 
of revenues in that state doubtless re- 
flecting in part the banking troubles ex- 
perienced during the latter part of Febru- 
ary. 

Sales of natural gas in the mid-con- 
tinent area showed a gain for the month 
over a year ago. In Texas the increase 
amounted to 2 per cent while Oklahoma 
companies reported a gain of nearly 5 
per cent. 


Turner Valley Supply 
t ies Turner Valley (Alberta) Gas Con- 


servation Board recommends that all 
drilling restrictions be removed in Turner 
Valley, but at the same time advocates 
that the total gas allowance be 200,000,000 
cu.ft. daily. The Board estimates remain- 
ing gas reserves in the field, as of Novem- 
ber, 1932, at 512 billion cu.ft., available 
above 400 pounds a square inch pressure. 
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Kitchen Planning Service 
For Mrs. Homemaker 


A= of six advertisements featuring 
ideal kitchens are being run in daily 
papers throughout the territory of the Pub- 
lic Service Electric & Gas Co. in New Jer- 
sey. These advertisements, according to Ada 
Bessie Swann, home service director, give 
to the homemaker the information that they 
may secure assistance from the home eco- 
nomics department of the Public Service 
Company in planning new kitchens or re- 
modelling ald ones. 

“If, and when requests for assistance for 
planning kitchens in new houses or re- 
modelling kitchens in old houses are made 
in answer to these advertisements or if any 
other firms refer to us requests resulting 
from their advertisements on modern kitch- 
ens, the home economics department is pre- 
pared to furnish complete kitchen planning 
service in the following manner,” explained 
Miss Swann: “ 

“A member of the home economics de- 
partment will call upon the prospect in 
order to tabulate information on a survey 
blank that will give the exact measurements 
of the kitchen even though the sketch is in 
rough form. Actual measurements of wall 
space, the location and size of existing 
windows and doors will be shown, the 
present equipment in the kitchen will be 
drawn into this sketch, showing the correct 
size and placement of equipment. A sur- 
vey form listing seventeen questions will 
record information gained by the home 
economics consultant during her survey. 

“Following this preliminary survey the 
home economics consultant returns to her 
office to draw up a kitchen to scale and 
compiles data on the appliances which are 
to be recommended in the completed speci- 
fications to the customer. These gas or 
electric appliances will be designated by 
type and size only. 

“If an adequate supply of hot water is 
not available at the kitchen sink, recom- 
mendations for an automatic water heater 
will be included in the specifications even 
though the water heater may not be placed 
in the kitchen. 

“After the finished pencilled drawing has 
been studied by the lighting department of 
the company, in order to care for lighting 
and convenience outlets, there will then be 
prepared in color a finished drawing of the 
remodelled kitchen showing the color com- 


binations .decided upon by the customer 
and the home economics consultant. 

“The drawing in color, with the complete 
recommendations for the kitchen and an 
estimate cost sheet indicating to the cus- 
tomer the approximate cost of a completely 
remodelled kitchen, will be taken to the 
customer by a home economics consultant or 
forwarded to the firm requesting the survey, 
in which case a representative of the firm 
for whom the plan was prepared will de- 
liver the plan and drawing. 

‘Information on different types of kitchen 
cabinets, plumbing supplies and floor 
coverings will be included in the specifica- 
tions. Such suggestions will be based upon 
information from reliable agencies and a 
number of suggestions for cabinets, sinks, 
floor coverings will be submitted so that 
the customer can deal directly with the cab- 
inet, equipment, wiring, plumbing, paint- 
ing and floor covering agencies.” 

The general plan for kitchen arrange- 
ments as planned by the department under 
the direction of Miss Swann includes a 
study of arrangements for the most efficient 
results. 

In the process of preparing three meals a 
day in a kitchen, three different work cen- 
ters must be provided. These centers must 
be in the correct relation to each other for 
the most efficient work. The recommenda- 
tion made is that they be grouped along 
three walls of the kitchen in the proper po- 
sition so that the work can be carried on 
with a continuity of operations that will 
reduce steps in a kitchen and motions in the 
performance of the work. Public Service 
kitchens are, therefore, so planned to in- 
clude in order the food preparation center, 
then the cooking center, and finally the 
serving center. 

The food preparation center includes the 
sink with the refrigerator and the work 
cabinet nearby. The base for the cooking 
center is the gas range which should be 
near the cabinet or work table where foods 
are being prepared and not too far from the 
entrance to the dining room. Near the range 
are found all the utensils to be used in the 
cooking preparation. The serving center 
includes a serving table on wheels and a 
cabinet space for the storage of china, glass- 
ware and silver. 














Are You Wearing the A.G.A. Pin? 


These small emblems, designed in blue and gold, 
are unusually attractive and durable. Price $e. 


AMERICAN Gas AssociATIon, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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AN OPEN BOOK 


The gas industry is an open book to the men who see it through the 
living pages of the A. G. A. PROCEEDINGS. 


Scores of major and minor topics dealing with the manufacture, sale 
and distribution of gas and gas appliances are covered in these pro- 
ceedings. Each volume contains the year’s outstanding developments 
as presented in concise papers and comprehensive reports by individ- 
uals and committees who have had thorough training in theory and 
practice. 


This wealth of material is carefully edited and attractively printed 
with authentic illustrations, tables and statistics. Most recent editions 
have adequate subject indexes which make the material easily ac- 
cessible. 



















In order to place the PROCEEDINGS where they will be most useful, 
some of the earlier editions are being offered at exceptionally low 
prices. Here is an opportunity to complete your file at small cost. 








A.G.A. Proceedings Natural Gas Department 









Proceedings 
1932 $3.00 
1931 3.00 1932 $2.00 
1930 1.00 Previous editions 1.00 
1929 1.00 
1925 1.00 | 







1923 1.00 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. ; 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres—Hugh McNair, Winnipeg Electric 
Co., Winnipeg, Man. 

Sec.-Tr—G. W. Allen, 21 Astley Avenue, 
Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 

Pres—Alfred H. Schoellkopf, Niagara 
Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chairman, Gas Section—A. M. Beebee, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Sec—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres——Bernard J. Mullaney, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sec.—J. R. Blackhall, Suite 1213, 79 West 
Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres.—R. S. Brunner, Indiana Gas Utilities 
Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—P. A. McLeod, New Castle, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres.—J.' E. Spindle, Grand Rapids Gas 
Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids 
Gas Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres—F. A. Mitchell, Eastern Shore Pub- 
lic Service Co., Salisbury, Md. 

Sec—D. E. Kinnear, 803 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres.—R. L. Klar, Des Moines Gas Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City Gas 
& Electric Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 

Pres—A. E. Bettis, Kansas City Power 
and Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr—N. R. Beagle, Missouri Power 
& Light Co., Jefferson City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West High 
St., Jefferson City, Mo. 





New England Gas Association 

Pres—H. R. Sterrett, New Haven Gas 
Light Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Vice-Pres——F. M. Goodwin, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Second Vice-Pres.—R. H. Knowlton, The 
Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Treas —F. D. Cadwallader, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Exec. Sec.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Chairman, Operating Div—P. R. Bu- 
chanan, Hartford Gas Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Sec.-Tr., Operating Div—D. R. Campbell, 
Portland Gas Light Co., Portland, Me. 

Chairman, Sales Div.—H. B. Hall, Old 
Colony Gas Co., East Bfaintree, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr., Sales Div—R. J. Rutherford, 
Cambridge Gas Light Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Chairman, Industrial Div—P. A. Nelles, 
Charles H. Tenney & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr., Industrial Div—S. F. Morgan, 
New Bedford Gas & Edison Lt. Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Chairman, Accounting Div.—Leland 
Balch, Lowell Gas Light Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 

Sec.-Tr., Accounting Div.—C. D. Perkins, 
Malden & Melrose Gas Light Co., 
Malden, Mass. 

Chairman, Manufacturers Div.—C. H. 
Cummings, Industrial Appliance Co. of 
N. E., Boston, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr., Manufacturers Div.—J. H. Mc- 
Pherson, James B. Clow & Sons, Boston, 
Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 

Pres.—F. A. Lydecker, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. B. Webber, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 


Pres—L. K. Langdon, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr—Wm. H. Thompson, 811 First 
National Bank Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres—R. J. Benzel, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mgr.—E. F. McKay, 1020 Petroleum Bldg., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 


Pres.—Harry L. Masser, Los Angeles Gas 
and Electric Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sut- 

ter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Pres—Lewis W. Heath, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
Sec.-Tr.—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsylvania 

Gas & Electric Co., York, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Associa- 
tion 

Pres.—J. French Robinson, Lycoming Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres.—J. J. Brennan, Memphis Power & 
Light Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Sec.-Tr—S. L. Drumm, New Orleans 
Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 

Pres—Knox Lee, Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co., Marshall, Texas. 

Sec—E. N. Willis, 1801 No. Lamar St., 
Dallas, Texas. 


The Public: Utilities Association of Vir- 
ginia 

Pres.—T. Justin Moore, Va. Elec. & Power 
Co., Richmond, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 


Pres—E. J. Steinberg, The Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Exec. Sec_—J. N. Cadby, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





AND 





International Gas Conference 


Fifteenth Annual Convention 
of the American Gas Association 


Chicago, Ill. 


Week of 
September 25, 1933 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Manager experienced in manufactured and 
natural gas and electricity. Has handled 
exceptional difficult situations in operating, 
new business and electric competition and 
natural gas change-overs. 695. 

Sales manager. Eighteen years with one 
utility company plus sales promotion expe- 
rience with one of the largest gas appliance 
manufacturers. Outstanding record in mer- 
chandising and sales management, experi- 
enced in meeting electric competition. Well 
qualified in building good will. 698. 

Assistant to utility executive. Four years 
with leading gas magazine as natural gas 
editor in southwest and south, news editor 
and advertising copywriter has acquainted 
me with all departments of gas business 
and provided a national viewpoint on cur- 
rent problems. University graduate and 
special student (31). Single, willing to go 
any place, 699. 

Sales executive. Over 25 years’ experience in 
sales contacts with utilities for large gas 
appliance manufacturer. Familiar with sales 
promotion and distribution. A competent 
director of personnel. Seeks connection with 
growing concern. 704. 

A young, but thoroughly seasoned, public 
utility executive well qualified to build in- 
dustrial, house heating, or commercial sales 
under existing business conditions is imme- 
diately available. Thoroughly familiar with 
gas industry’s problems. Has many work- 
able schemes for load building. Desires po- 
sition immediately with aggressive utility 
or appliance manufacturer. 705. 

Eleven years as salesman, estimating heat- 


ing requirements for architects, plumbers, 
steamfitters, gas companies and retail trade. 
Also helping gas company sales force in pro- 
moting sales of gasteam radiators and gas 
furnaces. 706. 

Natural gas engineer (36). Ten years’ experi- 
ence with operating company and ~o a 
ment corporation. Specially fitted to han le 
all engineering problems of a natural gas 
company from production to distribution. 
Thoroughly familiar with production en- 
gineering, design and valuation. Available 
on short notice. 708. 

Research engineer, European technical educa- 
tion; four years’ experience with leading 
American manufacturer of gas appliances. 
Familiar with design, testing, development 
of water heaters, boilers, furnaces, conver- 
sion burners and radiators. Has handled 
gas utilization laboratory and supervised 
appliance installations. Desires position in 
connection with development or sales pro- 
motion of gas appliances. 709. 

House heating graduate engineer: ten years’ 
practical experience application of gas to 
house heating manufactured and natural gas 
covering direct sales to customers, salesmen 
training and supervision, organization of de- 
partment for sales, installation and service; 
development of rates and merchandising. 
Also industrial, distribution, construction 
and property management experience. 710. 

Sales manager—engineer thoroughly experi- 
enced manufactured, natural gas, and com- 
bination company sales promotion, mer- 
chandising, rate, publicity and _ utilization 
activities wishes connection with utility or 
manufacturer where more than nineteen 
years’ training can be used to advantage as 
assistant to busy executive. 711. 

Sales representative. Experienced in all kind 
of house heating equipment, gas appliances 
and sales promotion or would consider rep- 
resenting a gas range or water heater 
company for the State of New Jersey and 
Eastern New York. 712. 

Sales engineer (B.S.) several years’ practical 
plant experience in heat treating including 
supervision chemical and metallurgical labo- 
ratory large organization. Can specify ma- 
terials, conduct research; wide personal 
acquaintanceship principal steel using in- 
dustries metropolitan area. Knowing all 
available fuels could sell for gas company 
or manufacturer. 713. 

Manufacturing executive. Young, aggressive, 
reliable, graduate mechanical and industrial 
engineer. Experienced in production, de- 
velopment, design and sales. Radio, elec- 
trical, automobile accessory, air conditioning, 
heating and ventilating industry associations. 


Personnel Service 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Now connected with manufacturer as gas 
furnace sales manager. Especially adaptable 
to installation and supervision of scientific 
management methods of manufacture. 714. 

Public relations. Fifteen years’ experience in 
advertising and public utility field. Customer 
contact, employee education, coordination of 
advertising policy, appliance merchandising 
and dealer cooperative advertising. Experi- 
enced in trade relation problems, utility as- 
sociation procedure, and industry cooperative 
merchandising plans. 

Experienced sales representative has valuable 
background of association with two impor- 
tant gas corporations. Has secured many 
unusual sales records and is_ thoroughly 
versed in appliance manufacturing as well 
as sales. Here is opportunity to connect 
with associate who can give not only loyal 
service but has exceptional business-getting 
capacity. 716, 

Manager and Operating engineer experienced 
in production, distribution and sale of manu- 
factured, natural and mixed gases and in 
the holding company’s methods of control 
over operating of subsidiaries. In position 
to go anywhere for permanent or temporary 
employment. 717. 

Budget director. Executive, engineering train- 
ing, fifteen years’ experience management 
gas and electric companies, qualified super- 
vise preparation, operation, control of budg- 
ets. With practical background all branches 
gas electric industry, understanding finan- 
cial requirements, able secure coordinated 
perspective for construction, operating and 
financial budgets. Can analyze costs, pre- 
pare explanatory reports on actual opera- 
tions. 719. 

A gas house heating sales engineer with eight 
years’ experience in the gas heating and in- 
dustrial gas fields would like to locate with 
a gas company; services are available im- 
mediately. 720. 

Practical gas distribution man (40) married, 
with varied construction and sales experi- 
ence, desires employment with organization 
offering future to one who is energetic and 
ambitious. Expects compensation commen- 
surate with his accomplishments and the 
satisfactory results he knows he can obtain. 


Sales director available for gas range manu- 
facturer seeking wider markets. Advertiser 
has valuable contacts among all important 
gas range outlets, especially eastern terri- 
tory. A successful record of sales and sales 
administration, backed by wide experience 
in manufacturing and general management 
insures accomplishments. Full particulars 
on file with Personnel Service. 722, 

Civil Engineer available for work anywhere in 
the United States. Recently superintendent 
on welded pipe line construction for New 
York company. Gas distribution systems, 
butane plants, consultant on pipe coatings 
and special pipe protection. River crossings 
a specialty. Age thirty-three. Married. 723. 

Sales and merchandise manager, with fullest 
appreciation of utilities’ “public relations” 
problems. Familiar with floor and house-to- 
house sales; also employees’ campaigns; and 
profitable use of home economics department. 
Successful organizer. Trained on plan, copy, 
display—both in major and smaller house- 
hold appliance. Complete details on request. 

Heating Engineer. Twelve years’ experience, 
heating, ventilating, and plumbing engineer- 
ing; designing, specifications and supervi- 
sion. Industrial, commercial, school and 
residential air conditioning. College Graduate 
and licensed engineer New York and New 
Jersey. 725. 

Engineering graduate (1928, leading vuniver- 
sity). Will receive M.S. degree in Mech. 
Engr. (gas major) in June. Four years’ 
of varied experience on maintenance and op- 
eration of city plants of large utility. Mar- 
ried; age 29. 726. 

Accountant (28) last two and one-half years 
with large combination gas and _ electric 
company handling all phases of public 
utility accounting; previously three years on 
public utility staff of C. P. A. organization. 
University graduate, majored in accounting. 
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‘ontact man for manufacturer of gas equip- 
ment, or gas company, experienced in gas 
heating engineering and sales, both natural 
and manufactured gas. Can organize de- 
partment and train men. 728. 


process development work 
wanted. Have had responsible charge of 
large successful operating organizations. 
Particularly experienced in by-product coke, 
tar refining, and research. 729. 

Gas engineer qualified for company manage- 
ment or supervision of operating procedure; 
practical specialist in high and low tempera- 
ture carbonization including preliminary re- 
search. First class technical background with 
extensive operating and managerial experi- 
ence. As plant results engineer for larg: 
property or holding company, could secure 
and maintain maximum efficiency with pres- 
ent equipment. 730. 


Sales Executive: exceptional background, in- 
numerable contacts, successful record mer- 
chandising gas, electric domestic, industrial 
service, appliances, training, and handling 
salesmen, advertising publicity, cost anal- 
yses, rate designing, public relations and 
general sales promotion; widely traveled 
expert negotiator, convincing personality, 
aggressive, tactful, creative, resourceful; can 
quickly visualize any situation and develop 
possibilities. 731. 

Qualifications arising out of eighteen years’ 
broad auditing and accounting experience 
in varied lines including five years with 
large combination property, plus special 
courses in accountancy, at disposal of manu- 
facturer of gas and electric equipment or 
gas and electric corporation. Public work 
has rounded out customary utility experi- 
ence thus creating a more valuable asset. 


~ 


Management or 


Wanted to make connection as Manufacturers 
Agent, or with sales office, of concern man- 
ufacturing cast iron pipe and etc., or kindred 
lines such as valves or similar appliances. 
Can furnish record and details of past ex- 
perience in these lines. 733. 


Salesman—appliances. American. Keen mer- 
chandiser, Ten years’ experience contacting 
public utilities, manufacturers, department 
and chain stores, real estate organizations, 
jobbers and retailers. Familiar sales pro- 
motion and missionary work and sales crews, 
house to house campaigns. (29) Single. Liv- 
ing Salary. 734. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Nationally known manufacturer of water heat- 
ers has available territory open. Would like 
applicants to forward qualifications, experi- 
ence, etc. relative to same. 0256. 

Appliance salesmen preferably with utility ex- 
perience, for new self-contained cooking de- 
vice for restaurants, lunch rooms, soda foun- 
tains, road stands, etc. Desirable openings 
available in practically every State. Could 
easily be carried with other lines; commis- 
sion basis. 0257. 








THOSE WHO HIRE 


In these columns, and in the data 
sheets supporting the claims of 
each advertiser of his own services, 
you may find the means of lighten- 
ing your labors. Personnel Serv- 
ice, from long experience, is 
equipped to provide lists of com- 
petent individuals in all lines; to 
function as your clearing house, to 
interview and prepare the “short 
list” for your inspection—it will 
also arrange interviews if desired. 
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